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A  Permanent  Director  for 
United  Fellowship  of  Protestants 


The  reverend  Joseph  clark 
Dana,  pastor  of  the  Lake  Nokomis 
Presbyterian  Church,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  has  been  appointed  the 
first  permanent  director  of  United 
Fellowship  of  Protestants.  Ap- 
pointment has  been  made  following 
an  exhaustive  screening  of  a  num- 
ber of  persons  mentioned  for  the 
position. 

Mr.  Dana  is  a  graduate  of  Car- 
roll College,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin, 
and  took  his  training  for  the  min- 
istry at  McCormick  Theological 
Seminary  in  Chicago. 

While  a  senior  at  McCormick,  he 
became  assistant  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Evanston, 
Illinois,  where  he  served  two  years. 
Then  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1945.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Dana  received  a  commission 
as  chaplain  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  He 
continued  this  connection  for  four- 
teen months.  Since  his  discharge 
from  the  Navy  he  has  served  his 
present  charge  in  Minneapolis. 
During  this  pastorate  the  member- 
ship of  his  church  has  doubled,  and 
a  new  sanctuary  has  been  built. 

Mr.  Dana  is  a  man  of  initiative 
and  energy  who  has  found  time  to 
work  on  various  committees  of  the 
Minnesota  Council  of  Churches  and 
to  serve  as  senior  adult  adviser  to 
the  Westminster  Fellowship  of  the 
Minneapolis  Presbytery.  He  has 
worked  with  youth  in  camps  and 


conferences,  also,  and  has  had  a 
leading  part  in  the  programs  broad- 
cast by  the  Minneapolis  Federation 
of  Churches. 

Mr.  Dana  is  married  and  has 
three  children.  He  will  assume  the 
duties  of  his  new  position  March  1, 
1952,  succeeding  Dr.  Fred  C. 
Reynolds,  who  has  been  serving 
as  acting  director  pending  appoint- 
ment of  a  permanent  executive. 

Mr.  Dana  is  most  highly  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Wilson  Cheek  and 
others  who  know  him  and  his  work. 

While  Mr.  Dana  will  be  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  The  General  Commis- 
sion, with  an  office  in  the  Chaplains 
Memorial  Building,  he  will  be  also 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  United 
Christian  Youth  Movement,  of 
which  Dr.  Cheek  is  executive  sec- 
retary. 
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Clyde  Beatty  and  the  Big  Cats 

BY  HENRY  ALLEN  MORRIS 


Lions  and  tigers  are  natural 
enemies  in  captivity  as  well  as  in 
the  jungle,"  says  Clyde  Beatty, 
well-known  circus  owner  and  the 
foremost  subjugator  of  jungle 
beasts  in  the  world  today. 

"A  tiger  can  whip  a  lion  in  a 
fair  individual  fight,"  he  continues, 
"yet  tigers  are  afraid  of  lions.  This 
sounds  contradictory,  I  admit. 
However,  lions  fight  in  gangs,  and 
tigers  as  individuals.  When  a  lion 
is  getting  the  worst  of  it,  he  signals 
for  other  lions  to  help  him  out,  and 
they  do  so.  But  a  tiger  will  sit  on 
its  pedestal  and  watch  its  own 
brother  take  the  count  without 
lending  a  hand." 

During  his  thirty  years  as  a  cir- 
cus feature  Beatty  has  worked  as 
many  as  forty-two  mixed  animals 
in  the  ring  at  one  time.  He  has 
been  attacked  dozens  of  times, 
clawed  and  bitten.  He  has  been  flat 
on  his  back  with  a  snarling  six- 
hundred-pound  lion  holding  him 
down.  He  has  found  himself  in  a 
small  four-foot  enclosure  with  a 
roaring  five-hundred-pound  lioness. 
An  elephant  once  knocked  him 
down  and  tried  to  impale  him  with 
its  tusks  because  he  smelled  of  lions 
and  tigers.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  life  of  the  five-foot-five-inch, 
145 -pound  trainer  has  been  a  con- 
stant flirtation  with  death. 

One  of  the  most  serious  injuries 
sustained  by  Beatty  occurred  about 
twenty  years  ago  when  he  was  with 
the  Hagenbeck-Wallace  circus. 
When  he  was  getting  his  act  in 
shape  at  winter  quarters,  Nero,  a 
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huge  Nubian  lion,  leaped  from  his 
pedestal  and  sank  his  teeth  into 
the  trainer's  thigh.  The  lion  was 
infected  with  a  deadly  germ,  which 
he  transmitted  to  Clyde's  system. 
This  germ  baffled  the  best  medical 
minds  in  the  country  for  a  time 
and  nearly  caused  the  circus  star's 
death. 

One  of  Beatty's  strangest  inju- 
ries took  place  when  he  was  with 
the  Cole  Brothers  circus  in  1934. 
In  a  mild  scuffle  during  his  act  a 
performing  lion  named  Sammy 
knocked  the  chair  out  of  Beatty's 
hand  and  accidentally  discharged 
the  gun  reposing  in  the  trainer's 
pocket.  The  gun  was  loaded  with 
live  ammunition,  and  the  bullet 
entered  Clyde's  left  leg  just  below 
the  knee.  The  injury  was  not 
very  serious,  but  Beatty  quickly 
switched  to  the  use  of  blanks  while 
performing. 

Beatty  himself  says  that  his  most 
eerie  experience  took  place  in  1929 
at  Detroit.  It  began  when  Gracie, 
a  four-hundred-pound  tigress,  es- 
caped from  her  cage  in  the  Shrine 
Temple  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning.  Upon  hearing  the  news 
Clyde  rushed  to  the  Temple, 
grabbed  a  chair  and  a  handy  two- 
by-four,  and  proceeded  to  roam  the 
dimly  lit  corridors  in  search  of  the 
animal.  On  the  top  floor  he  heard 
a  sound  directly  behind  him.  In- 
stinctively he  jumped  to  one  side 
as  the  tigress  flashed  past. 

Then  ensued  a  battle  which 
lasted  for  well  over  an  hour,  with 
Clyde     attempting    to    work    the 


tigress  downstairs  to  her  basement 
quarters.  When  she  balked,  as  she 
finally  did,  Beatty  smacked  her 
with  the  two-by-four.  Snarling, 
Gracie  lashed  out  furiously  and 
knocked  both  the  chair  and  the 
board  from  the  trainer's  hands ! 

"I  stood,  unarmed  and  defense- 
less, expecting  the  worst,"  says 
Beatty.  "But  what  happened? 
Gracie  just  snarled  a  couple  of 
times,  turned  disdainfully,  then 
trotted  down  the  stairs,  went  into 
the  basement,  and  jumped  into  her 
cage!" 

Every  animal  trainer  is  some- 
thing of  a  philosopher,  and  Clyde 
Beatty  is  no  exception.  He  is  en- 
tirely fearless,  and  when  new  ani- 
mals are  added  to  his  act  he  meets 
each  one  in  its  own  cage,  after  first 
talking  to  it  through  the  bars  a  few 
times.  When  he  enters  the  cage  he 
carries  only  a  whip,  which  he  uses 
for  noise-making  purposes. 

It  takes  from  four  to  six  weeks, 
Beatty  points  out,  for  a  new  animal 
to  receive  its  education.  Then  it 
joins  the  act.  The  new  actor,  ac- 
cording to  the  trainer,  is  in  much 
the  same  position  as  the  new  boy 
at  school.  The  other  animals  re- 
sent its  presence.  They  slap,  snarl, 
and  bite  at  the  newcomer  and  seem 
to  take  a  fiendish  delight  in  making 
his  life  miserable. 

Beatty  is  constantly  adding  new 
actors  to  his  animal  act.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  time  limit  to  the  use  of 
an  animal  performer,  just  as  there 
is  to  the  screen  life  of  a  movie  star. 
Three  years  is  the  longest  period 
a  lion  or  tiger  can  be  used  in  the 
Beatty  act.  They  just  don't  seem  to 
be  any  good  to  him  after  that. 

The  honor  of  being  the  smartest 
of   animals,    according   to    Beatty, 


goes  to  the  chimpanzee.  The  most 
dangerous  of  animals,  he  says,  is 
the  polar  bear,  because  of  its  savage 
bite.  The  black  panther  is  the  fierc- 
est of  the  "cat"  animals,  because  of 
its  sneaky  ways,  its  temper,  and  its 
sharp  claws.  Clyde  seems  to  favor 
the  tiger  as  a  performer,  and  many 
of  his  best  tricks  have  been  per- 
formed with  that  animal.  For  train- 
ing purposes  he  prefers  the  cat 
born  in  the  jungle  to  the  one  bred 
in  captivity. 

"Animals  born  in  the  wild  have 
a  natural  fear  of  man,  are  easier  to 
train,  and  present  a  more  sparkling 
appearance  than  do  their  cage-bred 
brothers,"  he  explains. 

The  little  trainer  was  born  in 
Bainbridge,  Ohio,  in  1905.  As  a 
boy  he  loved  animals  and  at  every 
opportunity  would  go  to  Cincin- 
nati, where  he  would  stand  for 
hours  wratching  the  animals  at  the 
zoo.  When  he  was  sixteen  he  ran 
away  from  home  to  take  a  job  as  a 


"My  partner?  He  just  does 
the  curves — he  can't  draw  a 
straight  line." 


cage  attendant  with  Howe's  Great 
London  circus.  The  next  year  he 
was  an  assistant  trainer  with  the 
Gollmar  circus  and  worked  a  bear 
act.  In  1924  he  was  put  in  charge 
of  a  lion  act  with  the  John  Robin- 
son circus,  and  that  was  the  start 
of  his  brilliant  career. 

Since  then  Clyde  has  been  fea- 
tured with  all  of  the  larger  circuses, 
in  vaudeville,  movies,  amusement 
parks,  and  indoor  shows.  Most  of 
his  money  was  made  as  a  vaude- 
ville headliner  and  movie  star.  His 
circus  earnings  seldom  exceeded 
$250.00  a  week,  even  when  he 
risked  life  and  limb  with  the  Ring- 
ling-Barnum  show  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  every  year,  al- 
though he  did  reach  a  point  from 
1935  to  1939  where  he  was  earn- 
ing six  hundred  dollars  a  week  and 
a  share  of  the  profits  as  part  owner 
of  the  Cole  Brothers  show.  Since 
1945  he  has  been  sole  owner  and 
star  of  his  own  circus,  which 
started  as  a  motorized  show  but  is 


now  a  full-fledged  railroad  organi- 
zation. 

A  popular  fellow  wherever  he 
appears,  Beatty  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  hardest  workers  in  show 
business.  His  industry  results  in 
his  being  completely  knocked  out 
at  the  end  of  his  eighteen-minute 
act,  and  for  a  time  after  leaving  the 
ring  he  will  not  see  or  talk  to  any- 
one. He  talks  to  his  charges  con- 
stantly while  in  the  arena  but  after- 
ward cannot  remember  a  thing  he 
said  to  them. 

A  portly  gentleman  strolling 
along  the  banks  of  an  Indiana  river 
was  stopped  by  a  stranger  carrying 
a  broom  who  said :  "Seen  anything 
of  a  bear  around  here?"  The  man 
managed  to  stammer  out  a  negative 
answer,  then  headed  for  home  as 
fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him. 
Had  he  waited,  he  would  have  seen 
Clyde  Beatty  spank  the  bear  with 
the  broom,  chasing  the  animal  back 
to  winter  quarters  and  to  its  cage. 
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The  ancient  sport  of  bearbaiting,  in  which  dogs  were  sicked 
on  a  chained  bear,  has  given  us  the  word  abet.  An  Old  Norse 
word  berta  (closely  related  to  the  English  word  bite)  meant 
"to  cause  a  dog  to  bite  a  bear"  or  "to  bait."  The  Old  French 
word  beter  had  the  same  meaning.  The  preposition  a  ("to")  was 
added  to  beter  to  form  abeter,  which  meant  "to  egg  on  or  incite 
to  do  evil."  This  verb  was"  taken,  without  change  of  meaning, 
into  English  as  abet. 


In  the  Middle  Ages  peasants  were  required  to  cover  or  to 
extinguish  their  fires  at  a  fixed  hour  in  the  evening,  announced 
by  the  ringing  of  a  bell  called  "cover-fire,"  French  couvre-feu. 
In  England  it  was  adopted  as  curfu  from  which  came  curfew, 
meaning  the  hour  and  signal  for  people  to  go  to  their  homes. 


Crazy  Len 

By  Ollie  James  Robertson 


Len  daines  drove  up  in  front  of 
the  Haltern  home  and  honked 
twice.  Then  he  leaned  back  on  the 
bumpy  car  seat  and  waited.  Midge, 
his  fiancee,  would  pop  out  the  door 
any  minute.  Two  hoots  was  his 
signal,  and  she  was  always  prompt. 

When  she  didn't  appear,  Len's 
sandy  brows  began  to  knit.  He 
crawled  from  his  jalopy  and  walked 
up  to  the  front  door.  Midge  was 
sitting  in  the  living  room.  She 
didn't  budge  when  he  opened  the 
screen  and  walked  in. 

"What  gives  ?"  he  asked,  looking 
down  at  her  little  blonde  head. 
"Didn't  you  hear  the  horn?" 

She  picked  up  a  magazine  and 
pretended  to  read. 

"When  did  you  learn  to  read  up- 
side down?"  Len  asked.  "All 
right!"  he  said  briskly,  when  she 
still  didn't  answer.  "If  you're  going 
to  sit  like  a  chalk  rabbit,  good-by." 
He  dashed  out  the  door,  climbed 
into  Betsy,  and  roared  off. 

Len  didn't  want  to  admit  it,  but 
he  knew  why  Midge  was  giving 
him  the  brush-off.  He  kept  remem- 
bering her  various  attempts  to  get 
him  to  trade  the  old  car  for  a  pre- 
sentable one.  Then  there  was  her 
constant  reminder  that  he  should 
get  a  job  with  a  future.  Messing 
around  a  garage,  trying  to  be  an 
inventor  in  his  spare  time,  wasn't 
going  to  be  good  enough  to  pro- 
vide her  with  the  kind  of  home  she 
wanted.  Furthermore,  there  had 
been  many  arguments  about  his 
driving  up  in  front  of  her  house 
and  honking. 


"Everyone  on  this  end  of  town 
knows  when  you're  around,"  she 
protested.  "Two  honks,  Len 
Daines's  calling  card,  they  say." 

Len  had  a  comeback  for  the 
latter.  He'd  devised  the  two-honk 
system  after  Midge's  mother  ob- 
jected to  his  coming  to  the  house 
in  greasy  working  clothes.  He 
couldn't  find  time  to  change  from 
coveralls  every  time  he  called  for 
Midge.  Besides,  Betsy,  the  jalopy, 
balked  occasionally,  and  he  had  to 
get  out  and  get  under. 

He  drove  around  Valleydale  for 
a  while  just  to  let  his  temper  sim- 
mer. He  couldn't  fix  flats,  change 
oil,  or  reline  brakes  when  he  was 
irked.  He  needed  fresh  air,  and 
Betsy  was  purring  like  a  kitten. 
He  liked  to  hear  her  purr.  It  was  a 
soothing  sound. 

When  he  did  turn  in  at  his  com- 
bination garage  and  shop,  the  tele- 
phone was  ringing.  Maybe  it  was 
Midge  calling  to  apologize.  He  sat 
down  and  lit  a  cigarette.  Let  her 
wait. 

The  phone  kept  ringing.  Might 
as  well  see  what  she  had  to  say  for 
herself.  He  wanted  to  hear  her 
voice  anyway. 

It  wasn't  Midge.  It  was  Bee  Mil- 
ner. 

"You  must  come  over  right  away 
and  see  what's  wrong  with  my 
car,"  Bee  cooed.  "I'm  going  down- 
town, and  it  won't  move." 

"Call  a  taxi,"  Len  suggested. 
"It's  near  closing  time." 

"Len,  have  a  heart!"  Bee 
pleaded.  "If  you  don't  fix  the  car 
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now,  you'll  have  to   do   it  in  the 
morning/' 

"O.K.,  I'm  coming,"  he  con- 
sented. 

Bee  Milner  had  more  money 
than  brains.  Len  had  decided  that 
long  ago.  She  had  her  car  worked 
on  about  every  day.  Len  suspected 
that  she  messed  things  up  pur- 
posely so  she  could  come  over  to 
the  garage  and  hang  around  while 
he  fixed  the  car.  Midge  suspected 
the  same  thing,  too,  which  often 
caused  misunderstandings  between 
her  and  Len.  Bee  Milner  was  one 
of  his  best  customers,  and  he  had 
to  treat  her  respectably. 

The  next  few  days  at  the  garage 
were  slack  days ;  no  brakes  needed 
checking,  and  there  was  a  minimum 
of  flats.  Len  welcomed  the  lull.  He 
had  time  to  work  on  his  mechanical 
tree  trimmer,  one  of  his  ideas 
which  he  hoped  to  work  up  to  the 
state  where  he  might  apply  for  a 
patent..  The  device  would  permit 
the  user  to  stand  on  the  ground  and 
saw  off  a  limb  on  a  tree  just  by 
working  a  lever  on  the  attached 
pole.  Midge  thought  the  whole  idea 
was  crazy. 

Len  didn't  see  Midge  much  now. 
He  missed  her,  but  he  didn't  tell 
anyone.  Valleydale  was  a  small 
town ;  still  they  went  their  separate 
ways  and  didn't  interfere  with  each 
other.  Occasionally  he  bumped  into 
her  at  dances,  but  usually  she  was 
absent  from  their  gang.  Rumor 
said  she  was  going  around  with  the 
society  of  the  town.  Promoting 
herself,  people  called  it. 

It  was  one  Monday  morning  that 
a  stranger  came  into  Len's  station. 
He  was  middle-aged,  jovial-look- 
ing, with  graying  temples  and 
sparkling  eyes. 
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"I'm  Lester  Calloway,"  the  man 
introduced  himself.  "Where  can  I 
find  Len  Daines?" 

"I'm  Daines,"  Len  said.  "Come 
in  and  sit  down." 

The  man  drew  up  a  box  and 
rested  himself.  Then  he  said,  "I'm 
the  county  school  superintendent. 
I'm  looking  for  someone  to  teach 
an  evening  class,  about  forty  adults 
and  teen-agers,  in  our  new  handi- 
craft course.  You've  been  recom- 
mended for  the  job,  one  the 
younger  set  likes  to  be  around. 
Think  you're  interested?" 

"Me  a  teacher?"  Len  grinned. 
"Gosh!  I'm  stunned." 

"Classes  will  meet  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  nights,"  Mr.  Calloway 
remarked.  "The  pay  is  a  hundred 
a  month.  If  we  meet  oftener,  the 
salary  goes  up." 

A  hundred  a  month!  That 
money  would  pay  a  part-time  as- 
sistant for  the  garage,  with  some 
left  over.  Len  could  put  in  more 
time  on  his  inventing.  A  few  days 
and  the  tree  trimmer  would  be 
complete.  Already  he  had  a  new 
gadget  in  mind,  an  improved  radar 
device  to  make  the  brakes  on  a 
car  work  automatically  when  an- 
other vehicle  was  within  a  certain 
distance.  He  needed  lots  of  time 
for  it. 

"I  accept  the  job,"  Len  said. 

"Fine!"  Mr.  Calloway  beamed. 
"Our  first  meeting  is  tomorrow 
night — at  eight." 

That  first  class  brought  back  to 
Len  things  that  had  happened  to 
his  own  teachers.  After  introduc- 
tions and  enrollment  he  divided  the 
class  into  groups.  Those  interested 
in  woodwork  assembled  together, 
and  those  interested  in  the  use  of 
simple  electrical  devices  formed  an- 


other  group.  Everything  went  per- 
fectly until  Mr.  Stuyvesant,  the 
city  attorney,  who  was  taking  the 
course  as  a  hobby,  forgot  about  dis- 
connecting the  electric  drill. 

Len  had  explained  how  to  handle 
the  drill.  Stuyvesant  had  finished 
one  simple  operation  and  laid  it 
aside,  forgetting  to  pull  the  cord. 
As  the  drill  revolved  it  worked  it- 
self off  the  bench  and  caught  in  Mr. 
Stuyvesant's  pants,  where  it  pro- 
ceeded to  spin  upwards. 

"Help !  Get  me  out  of  this 
■thing!"  he  cried,  jumping  up  and 
down. 

Rushing  over  to  aid  his  pupil, 
Len  bumped  into  the  upturned  leg 
of  a  chair  that  was  being  repainted. 
The  chair  tipped,  spilling  the  can 
of  paint.  Everyone,  including  Len 
and  the  attorney,  was  laughing 
when  the  bedlam  finally  subsided. 

Next  day  all  Valley  dale  learned 
about  Len's  handicraft  course.  The 
local  paper  had  the  story  on  the 
first  page — electric  drill,  splattered 


paint,  and  all.  After  the  comical 
introduction,  the  reporter  said  the 
local  school  board  was  fortunate 
to  obtain  such  an  experienced  and 
talented  instructor  as  Len  Daines. 
The  course  was  termed  "the  latest 
in  the  advancement  of  adult  educa- 
tion in  Valleydale." 

Len  read  the  article  three  times 
before  laying  the  paper  aside.  "I 
wonder  if  Midge  read  this?"  he 
said.  He  had  an  impulse  to  call 
her  but  decided  against  it.  Besides, 
he  happened  to  remember  that  Mr. 
Calloway  was  coming  to  see  the 
tree  trimmer  at  work,  and  he 
wanted  to  check  it  again. 

The  trimmer  worked  just  as 
Len  knew  it  would. 

"You  have  something  here, 
Daines !"  Mr.  Calloway  said,  en- 
thusiastically. "This  outfit  should 
make  you  some  money.  I  know  a 
manufacturer  in  Davenport  who,  I 
think,  would  be  darn  glad  to  turn 
out  hundreds  of  trimmers  for  you. 
Could  I  bring  him  out  to  see  you  ?" 


Everything  went  perfectly  until   Mr.   Stuyvesant,   the  city  attorney,   who  was 
taking  the  course  as  a  hobby,  forgot  about  disconnecting  the  electric  drill. 
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"Sure,  but  I  want  my  idea  pat- 
ented first/'  said  Len. 

The  patent  came  from  Washing- 
ton one  day,  and  Mr.  Dobbs,  the 
manufacturer  from  Davenport,  the 
next.  The  demonstration  of  the  tree 
trimmer  was  to  take  place  in  a 
near-by  orchard.  Mr.  Calloway  had 
tipped  off  the  newspaper,  and  a  re- 
porter and  a  photographer  were  on 
hand.  Several  sales  from  surround- 
ing towns  were  also  present. 

When  everything  was  ready, 
Len,  with  handsaw  in  hand, 
climbed  a  tall  pear  tree.  Steadying 
himself  on  a  limb,  he  braced  his 
back  against  the  tree  trunk  and 
began  to  saw  on  a  twisted  branch. 
"The  old,  back-breaking  way  of 
pruning,"  said  Mr.  Calloway. 

When  the  limb  was  almost  off  it 
fell,  and  Len  tumbled  with  it. 
Luckily,  he  wasn't  hurt. 

"Any  kind  of  accident  may  hap- 
pen when  you  trim  trees  that  way," 
said  Mr.  Calloway. 

Then  Len  got  the  tree  trimmer 
and  set  it  up  under  the  pear  tree. 
He  lengthened  the  rod  until  the  saw 
blade  rested  against  the  side  of  a 
knotty  limb.  He  turned  the  lever, 
slowly  and  steadily,  and  the  saw 
ate  into  the  green  wood.  In  a  min- 
ute the  tree  limb  was  lying  on  the 
ground. 

The  demonstration  was  an  ex- 
cellent publicity  gag.  The  story  was 
featured  in  big  type  on  the  front 
page  of  the  newspaper,  as  well  as 
in  the  papers  of  other  towns.  There 
were  two  pictures,  one  showing 
Len  as  he  and  the  limb  of  the  pear 
tree  fell  to  the  ground,  the  other 
showing  the  trimmer  at  work.  The 
pictures  were  captioned  "Crazy" 
and  "Sane."  The  story  also  stated 
that  Mr.  Dobbs  was  going  to  manu- 
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facture    trimmers    for    immediate 
sale. 

With  the  trimmer  completed, 
Len  had  half  a  mind  to  quit  teach- 
ing and  devote  all  his  time  to  the 
new  automatic  brakes.  If  this  gadg- 
et was  a  success,  he'd  be  set  for 
life.  Millions  of  car  owners  would 
buy  it.  His  name  would  be  a 
byword  like  the  names  of  other 
great  inventors. 

The  one  thing  that  kept  him 
from  forsaking  the  handicraft 
course  was  Midge.  She  had  lately 
enrolled  in  the  course  in  woodwork, 
painting,  varnishing,  etc. ;  and,  as 
usual,  he  liked  being  near  her, 
though  he  much  preferred  being 
with  her  in  private.  She  was  show- 
ing more  interest  in  him  since  he'd 
taken  on  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing. Lle'd  teach  the  rest  of  his  life 
if  he  could  win  her  over. 

Bee  Milner  drove  by  about  clos- 
ing time. 

"I'm  having  a  little  informal 
party  tonight,"  she  cooed.  "You'll 
come,  won't  you,  Len?" 

"Who  else  is  coming?" 

"Oh,  everyone  will  be  there. 
Even  Midge." 

"Thanks  for  the  invitation,"  Len 
said.  "I'll  be  there." 

At  home,  Len  took  a  quick 
shower,  shaved,  and  dressed.  May- 
be he  could  patch  things  up  with 
Midge  tonight.  They  couldn't  go  on 
this  way  forever.  One  of  them 
would  have  to  give  in  sooner  or 
later. 

He  was  feeling  his  best  in  weeks 
when  he  reached  for  his  hat,  which 
hung  over  the  calendar  in  his  room. 
The  big  red  circle  he  had  previous- 
ly drawn  around  the  figure  seven- 
teen made  him  jump.  The  handi- 
craft class  met  tonight! 


"Now  isn't  it  a  shame !"  he 
growled,  pulling  his  hat  down  on 
his  ears.  It  was  too  late  to  phone 
and  call  off  the  class. 

When  he  crawled  into  Betsy's 
front  seat,  he  felt  something  hard 
underneath.  It  was  the  new  auto- 
matic brake  device.  He  remem- 
bered having  it  when  Bee  drove 
by.  The  excitement  over  the  party, 
and  seeing  Midge,  made  him  care- 
less. Anyway,  here  it  was. 

"Why  not  give  it  a  try?"  he 
thought.  The  gadget  was  almost 
completed.  He  attached  the  thing 
to  the  brakes  and  drove  off. 

He  drove  a  mile  without  meeting 
a  single  car.  Then  a  big  truck  came 
up  fast  from  behind.  Len  jammed 
on  the  brakes,  and  the  jalopy 
stopped  quickly — too  quickly,  for 
the  truck  rammed  into  the  car  and 
knocked  it  off  the  road.  Len  heard 
a  loud  crash,  but  that  was  all. 

The  news  that  Len  had  been  in  a 
wreck  spread  over  Valleydale  like 
fire  in  sage.  The  party  at  Milner's 
disbanded  at  once.  Midge  didn't 
care  who  saw  her  crying.  The 
tears  just  wouldn't  stay  back.  Poor 
Len !  What  if  he  were  hurt  serious- 
ly? She  shouldn't  have  let  Bee  per- 
suade her  to  miss  the  handicraft 
class.  Len  hadn't  come  as  Bee 
said  he  wrould.  He  had  gone  to 
school  instead. 

Midge  called  a  taxi  and  rushed  to 
the  hospital. 

"How  is  Len  Daines?"  she 
asked. 

The  nurse  told  her  that  Len  was 
suffering  from  shock  and  concus- 
sion. "He  doesn't  know  anyone, 
and  his  mind  wanders.  He  keeps 
talking  about  some  kind  of  crazy 
invention  that  will  stop  a  car  when 
it    gets    close    to    another    object. 


Claims  it's  something  to  do  with 
improved  radar  that  he  has  fig- 
ured." 

Midge  tiptoed  into  the  room  and 
sat  down  on  the  edge  of  Len's  bed. 
"Hello,  darling,"  she  said. 

Len's  eyes  were  closed ;  he  was 
breathing  deeply.  "I'll  be  rich,"  he 
moaned  in  delirium,  "a  millionaire 
no  less  when  I  get  it  patented." 

"Yes,  darling,"  Midge  soothed, 
tears  stinging  her  eyes.  Then,  un- 
able to  restrain  herself,  she  leaned 
over  and  kissed  him  on  the  lips. 

Len  sighed  heavily  and  lay  still 
for  several  minutes.  His  breathing 
was  much  easier  now.  Midge 
watched  him  for  a  few  moments. 
Then  his  breathing  began  to  be 
labored;  he  began  to  toss  on  his 
bed.  Midge  kissed  him  again,  and 
the  tossing  stopped  immediately; 
the  breathing  became  normal.  This 
lasted  for  a  minute  or  two,  then 
the  tossing  and  the  harsh  intake  of 
breath  started  all  over.  Midge 
kissed  him  again,  and  the  patient 
once  more  became  normal. 

"Poor  thing!"  Midge  told  the 
nurse  when  she  came  to  say  it  was 
time  to  leave,  "I  love  him !" 

When  Midge  had  cleared  the 
room,  Len  looked  up  at  the  pretty 
nurse,  a  grin  on  his  face  and  a 
gleam  in  his  eye.  "I'm  leaving  this 
dump  this  afternoon,"  said  he.  "A 
man  can't  stay  away  from  his  work 
forever.  And  besides,"  his  grin 
grew  in  volume,  "there's  a  crazy 
girl  I've  got  to  marry !" 


Famous  Saying  Quiz 

By  Oilie  James  Robertson 

Add  and  subtract  the  pictures  and  letters  as  indicated  here,  and  you 
will  get  a  famous  saying  by  a  well-known  American.  As  you  derive  letters 
put  them  in  the  blanks  below,  one  letter  to  a  square.  Who  is  the  man 
who'  said  this  famous  line  ? 

(Answer  on  page  29) 


REE  H+E 


—  qG,E.R    +  l^h/    +  ^/- 


—  AMDO  + 


-/MEL 


-AR  +  DOES  + 

_  RT  +  D  =s  CTEP 


cm  i  n  i  itttd  a=nxi 


Here's  a  little  stunt  that  you  should  practice  well  before  you 
pull  it  on  your  buddies :  Stand  with  your  left  ankle,  knee,  hip, 
shoulder,  and  cheek  pressed  against  the  wall,  and  lift  your  right 
foot  slowly  off  the  floor. 
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Nature's  Cathedral 

By  Bertha  Blanchard 


Woodman,  spare  that  tree!"  In 
California  recently  a  group  of  Los 
Angeles  businessmen  organized  a 
corporation  whose  purpose  was 
murder.  The  mass  slaughter  oc- 
curred less  than  two  hundred  miles 
from  Los  Angeles,  near  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  Sequoia  National 
Park.  In  this  primitive  wilderness 
200  giant  trees,  three  thousand 
years  old,  16  feet  through  at  the 
base  and  250  feet  high,  fell  scream- 
ing earthward  as  their  unsawed 
hearts  broke  in  a  splintering  roar. 
As  these  monarchs  struck  the 
ground,  an  earthquake  shook  the 
mountain  and  all  nature  echoed 
and  re-echoed  their  death  agony. 

Government  officials  had  be- 
lieved this  area  too  rough  and  in- 
accessible for  lumber  operations. 
However,  with  the  terrible  effi- 
ciency of  modern  commercialism 
and  unlimited  capital,  men  can  do 
what  seems  impossible. 

In  this  flfteen-hundred-acre 
tract  450  "big  trees"  had  stood  un- 
molested since  before  the  dawn  of 
history.  They  were  all  at  least  a 
thousand  years  old  when  Christ 
was  born.  These  sequoias  were 
hoary  veterans  in  the  days  of  the 
Egyptian  Pharaohs  and  before  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Now  200  of  these  masterpieces  of 
nature  have  been  trucked  to  Los 
Angeles  lumberyards. 

Nature-loving  Californians  knew 
nothing  of  this  ruthless  destruction 
until  one  morning  early  in  October, 
1950,  when  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
told   the   story    and    pictured    the 


prostrate  giants,  cut  into  sections, 
waiting  for  their  final  annihilation 
by  the  ripping  saws  in  the  lumber 
mill. 

An  aroused  public  demanded 
that  the  remaining  250  trees  be 
saved.  As  a  result,  a  bill  was  placed 
before  the  California  Legislature  to 
purchase  this  land  and  add  it  to 
Sequoia.  National  Park. 

This  park,  the  second  of  our 
national  parks  to  be  established, 
is  the  home  of  the  largest  and  oldest 
living  things  on  earth.  These 
majestic  sequoias  are  of  ancient 
lineage.  Their  ancestors  millions  of 
years  ago,  when  prehistoric  animals 
roamed  the  earth,  were  far  more 
immense  in  size  than  those  growing 
today.  Dinosaurs,  mastodons,  and 
great  horny  reptiles  disappeared 
from  the  earth,  but  the  descendants 
of  those  primordial  sequoias  now 
flourish  on  the  western  slopes  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  in 
central  California. 

Besides  the  gigantic  trees,  the 
park  is  famous  for  its  magnificent 
mountain  scenery.  In  this  region 
fifty  or  more  peaks  are  more  than 
13,000  feet  high,  ten  are  more  than 
14,000,  including  Mount  Whitney, 
which  is  14,495  feet  high,  the  lofti- 
est peak  in  the  United  States. 

The  largest  grove  of  sequoias  is 
known  as  Giant  Forest.  There  are 
four  giant  trees  in  this  grove:  the 
"Lincoln,"  the  "President,"  the 
"McKinley,"  and  the  "General 
Sherman."  The  exact  age  of  the 
"General  Sherman"  is  not  known, 
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but  those  who  have  counted  the 
growth  rings  on  many  fallen  trees 
estimate  that  this  monarch  of  the 
forest  is  nearly  four  thousand  years 
old.  It  is  quite  possible  that  it  can 
live  thousands  of  years  longer. 
Centuries  of  wind  and  rain  storms, 
crashing  lightning,  raging  bliz- 
zards, and  countless  fires  have 
greatly  damaged  this  veteran,  yet 
it  still  lives  and  produces  thousands 
of  cones  each  year. 


It  is  hard  to  realize  how  enor- 
mous these  great  trees  really  are. 
The  "General  Sherman"  is  as  tall 
as  a  twenty- seven-story  building, 
while  its  trunk  at  the  base  is  wider 
than  the  average  city  street.  A 
house  and  garage  could  be  built  on 
the  stump,  and  forty  five-room 
houses  could  be  built  from  the 
wood  contained  in  the  trunk  of  this 
huge  tree.  There  is  as  much 
lumber  in  this  tree  as  is  contained 
in  about  twenty  acres  of  average 
pine  forest.  It  would  take  at  least 
thirty   railroad   cars   to  move   the 
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trunk  alone,  while  one  branch  is 
larger  and  taller  than  most  forest 
trees. 

Nature  has  given  these  giant 
sequoias  an  amazing  resistance  to 
destruction.  The  cinnamon-colored 
bark  is  about  two  feet  thick  at  the 
base  of  the  larger  trees  and  is  so 
moist  that  it  is  almost  as  fireproof 
as  asbestos.  Fire  has  little  effect 
upon  these  trees  unless  the  bark  is 
damaged.  Then,  sometimes,  the 
whole  heart  of  the  tree  is  burned 
out.  Chimney  trees,  in  which  you 
can  stand  and  look  up  to  the  sky, 
continue  to  live  and  nourish  a  few 
green  branches.  Nearly  all  of  the 
larger  trees  have  fire  scars  as  a 
result  of  centuries  of  forest  fires. 
Then,  too,  the  bark  of  the  sequoia 
contains  so  much  tannin  that  the 
tree  is  almost  immune  to  the  decay 
and  insects  that  kill  ordinary  trees. 

The  best  way  to  get  the  feel  of 
the  forest  is  to  hike  along  the  many 
quiet  trails  that  lead  beside  flower- 
ing meadows  and  through  pine- 
scented  woods  to  points  of  special 
interest  that  can  easily  be  found 
by  consulting  a  trail  map  of  Giant 
Forest.  The  High  Sierra  Trail  to 
Eagle  View  is  marvelous.  As  you 
wind  along  the  edge  of  the  moun- 
tain, the  magnificent  panorama  of 
valley  and  lofty  peaks  of  rugged 
grandeur  is  breath-taking.  In  the 
distance,  soaring  in  lonely  splendor, 
is   snow-capped    Mount   Whitney. 

For  another  superb  view  of 
valley  and  mountain  peaks  in  a 
different  section  of  the  park,  be 
sure  to  climb  Moro  Rock,  at  least 
to  the  first  landing.  However,  a 
climb  to  the  top  of  this  granite 
monolith,  6,719  feet  high,  will  well 
repay  your  effort,  for  the  Great 
Western  Divide  looms  high  above 


you  to  the  east — a  series  of  mighty 
white- topped  peaks. 

The  park  also  contains  that 
jewel  among  caves — Crystal  Cave. 
This  is  a  labyrinth  of  caverns  and 
chambers  decorated  with  glittering 
stalactite  formations,  masses  of 
needle-pointed  spears,  and  festoons 
of  translucent  draperies  Its  eerie 
rock  formations  are  amazing  in 
their  beautiful  fairylike  quality. 
Miniature  pools  and  cascades  are 
formed  by  a  stream  that  flows 
through  the  cave.  Regularly  sched- 
uled guided  tours  are  offered  daily, 
and  no  visitor  to  the  park  should 
miss  seeing  this  gem. 

Scenic  Crescent  Meadow,  gay 
with  shooting  stars  and  colorful 
mountain  flowers,  stretches  out 
nearly  a  mile  in  a  great  crescent 
rimmed  with  the  tall,  dark  forest. 

Near  by  is  Tharp  Log,  a  fallen 
sequoia  burned  hollow  ages  ago, 
that  was  made  into  a  cabin  by  Hale 
Tharp,  who  discovered  Giant 
Forest  in  1858. 

In  addition  to  the  big  trees, 
Sequoia  National  Park  includes  a 
vast  mountain  wilderness  with 
hundreds  of  rushing  streams  and 
emerald  lakes.  Many  well-kept 
trails  lead  the  hiker  and  horseback 
rider  into  this  primitive  virgin 
country,  where  fine  trout  fishing 
and  superb  scenery  may  be  en- 
joyed. 

Delightful  features  of  the  park 
are  the  informal  campfire  programs 
and  illustrated  lectures  on  natural 
history.  Usually  some  celebrity 
adds  interest  to  the  evening  pro- 
gram. 

All  seasons  are  popular  in 
Sequoia.  Summer  offers  the  visitor 
a  wonderful  vacation  filled  with 
peace,  quiet,  and  cool,  pine-scented 


mountain  air.  Fall  lures  with  flam- 
ing dogwood  and  golden  quaking 
aspen.  And  winter  offers  skiing, 
skating,  and  tobogganing.  The 
mountain  silence  and  the  unearthly 
beauty  of  glistening  snow  on  the 
giant  trees  make  a  winter  visit  a 
never-to-be-forgotten  experience. 

There  are  lodging  accommoda- 
tions in  Sequoia  to  fit  every  purse : 
public  camp  grounds,  housekeeping 
cabins,  and  rustic  cabins  with  pri- 
vate baths.  At  Giant  Forest  Lodge 
is  a  charming  dining  room  with 
woodsy  window  views  and  excel- 
lent food.  Near  Camp  Kaweah  you 
find  a  coffee  shop  and  market. 

The  beauty  of  a  sunset  viewed 
from  either  Beetle  Rock  or  Sun- 
set Rock  will  always  be  remem- 
bered. Mountain  peaks  bathed  in  a 
glory  of  color  gradually  fade  into 
darkness  and  mystery. 

In  the  silent  splendor  of  early 
morning  the  mystery  only  deepens 
as  you  wake  to  see  these  towering 
trees  lift  their  leafy  arms  toward 
heaven* — the  wonderful  pillars  and 
buttresses  of   Nature's   Cathedral. 


II.IK  LINES 


By  G.  D.  Giauque 


Under  New  Management 

I  heard  it  from  a  youth  just 
the  other  day,  as  we  so  often  have : 
"Oh,  if  only  I  could  have  had  some 
guidance !" 

It  seems  that  the  more  mature 
a  person  is,  the  more  likely  he  is 
to  seek  counsel  before  embarking 
on  a  new  venture.  Failure  to  do  so 
may  be  as  foolhardy  as  attempting 
to^cale  a  steep,  unknown  mountain 
without  the  services  of  a  guide. 

The  younger,  less  experienced 
person  often  barges  ahead  impul- 
sively— if  not  hautily.  Sometimes 
the  results  are  disastrous.  An 
Italian  proverb  expresses  it:  "The 
ship  that  will  not  yield  to  the 
rudder  must  answer  to  the  rock." 

There  are  two  kinds  of  guidance 
— human  and  divine.  The  one  is 
not  always  dependable;  the  other 
always  is.  Strange,  isn't  it,  that  so 
many  take  less  than  the  best 
guidance — if  they  take  any  at  all! 

Abraham  Lincoln  wrote :  "That 
the  Almighty  does  make  useof  hu- 
man agencies  and  directly  inter- 
venes in  human  affairs  is  one  ol 
the  plainest  statements  of  the  Bible. 
...  I  am  satisfied  that  when  the 
Almighty  wants  me  to  do  or  not 
to  do  a  particular  thing,  he  finds  a 
way  of  letting  me  know  it."  Per- 
haps when  writing  this  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  thinking  of  Psalm  32 : 8 ;  John 
16 :13 ;  or  Proverbs  3  : 6. 

Lincoln  got  his  guidance  as  a 
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result:  of  Bible  reading  and  prayer 
— and  so  do  we.  They  help  a  person 
to  turn  this  thoughts  to  God,  to 
what  he  has  done  for  us  and  what 
he  wants  to  do  for  us.  Guidance 
requires  a  closeness  to  God,  with 
nothing  coming  between  man  and 
God  to  muffle  the  divine  voice. 
Under  these  conditions  we  know 
what  we  should  do  in  a  specific 
situation.  That  is  divine,  guidance. 

Too  often  we  pray  for  guidance 
and  then,  as  soon  as  we  have  said 
"Amen,"  jump  up  and  turn  to 
other  things.  If  we  would  hear, 
we  must  pause  to  listen.  If  we're 
too  busy  to  listen  to  God,  we're 
a  lot  busier  than  he  meant  us  to 
be. 

Recently  some  Bible  scholars 
have  come  up  with  a  new  transla- 
tion for  the  word  translated 
"meek"  in  the  Beatitudes.  It  re- 
moves from  the  verse  the  flavor 
of  gruel  and  cambric  tea.  The 
proposed  version  is  "Happy  are 
the  God-guided,  for  they  shall  in- 
herit the  earth."  It  has  significant 
meaning  for  us  in  this  grave  hour. 
If  all  our  leaders  would  seek  God's 
guidance,  we  should  inherit  the 
earth — a  peaceful,  happy  earth. 

Divine  guidance  presupposes 
complete  surrender  to  the  divine 
will.  Not  "I  think  I  should  do  so 
and  so,"  but  total  submission  to 
God's  intention — a  fusing  of  our 
plans  and  his  purposes. 

Some  may  feel  that  in  relinquish- 
ing our  own  control  and  following 
unfamiliar  paths  we  may  falter  or 
lose  the  way. 

But  we  do  not  need  to  know 
everything  in  order  to  do  what  is 
right.  Besides,  when  God  guides, 
he   provides. 


Circuit  Riding — the  Navy  Way 

By  Chaplain  Robert  W.  Radcliffe 


The  billet  of  "circuit  riding"  is 
fairly  new.  Until  1948  only  the 
ships  and  shore  activities  with 
fairly  large  complements  rated 
chaplains.  This  meant  that  thou- 
sands of  Navy  personnel  assigned 
to  smaller  ships  rarely  had  a  chap- 
lain's ministrations.  Religiously 
speaking,  they  were  the  "forgotten" 
men. 

Then  the  Navy  Department 
ordered  two  chaplains — Ross 
Trower  representing  the  Protes- 
tant faith  and  Harry  Meade  the 
Catholic — to  duty  with  Service 
Force  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  These 
men  discovered  that  short  cruises 
of  from  two  weeks  to  four  months 
aboard  refrigerator  ships,  cargo 
vessels,  and  tankers  offered  the 
opportunity  for  a  tremendously 
effective  ministry. 

Now  roving  chaplains  serve 
practically  every  type  of  Navy  ship 
too  small  in  complement  to  rate  a 
full-time  chaplain. 

Service  Force  ships  rarely  make 
headlines.  In  the  thrilling  annals 
of  Naval  history  it  is  natural  to 
give  credit  to  the  righting  fleet  and 
easy  to  overlook  obscure  vessels. 
But  keeping  the  fighting  ships 
fueled,  provisioned,  and  stocked  in 
ammunition  and  supplies  is  a  her- 
culean task.  A  ship  of  the  fleet 
always  has  food  that  is  wholesome, 
plentiful,  and  fresh.  Keeping  pro- 
visions heaped  high  on  mess  tables 
of  battleships,  cruisers,  and  de- 
stroyers takes  a  lot  of  doing.  Keep- 
ing the  planes  of  a  carrier  flying, 


the  engines  of  a  cruiser  throbbing, 
and  saving  thousands  of  miles  of 
travel  to  a  base  of  supplies  for  re- 
plenishment also  takes  a  deal  of 
doing.  These  jobs  fall  to  the  reef- 
ers, the  oilers,  and  the  cargo  ships 
of  the  Service  Force.  Able  to  pro- 
vision, store,  and  refuel  whole  fleets 
on  the  run,  they  travel  to  the  far 
corners  of  Neptune's  domain  re- 
ceiving little  of  the  glory  they  so 
justly  merit. 

Aboard  these  the  circuit  rider 
travels  better  than  fifty  thousand 
steaming  miles  a  year,  much  of  the 
mileage  being  amassed  on  low- 
powered  ships.  Annually  he  min- 
isters to  approximately  two 
thousand  men  who  without  this 
unique  system  would  lack  a  chap- 
lain's services. 

When  outbound  you  go,  great 
adventure  lies  in  store.  To  some 
"old  salts"  the  cruise  will  be  like  a 
homecoming,  but  the  thrill  of 
discovery  awaits  the  tyro  in  each 
new  port  of  call  in  the  Old  World. 
The  navigator  will  chart  the  course, 
but  only  the  receptive  mind  can 
make  it  an  enchanting  journey. 

To  develop  appreciation  for  the 
wonders  to  be  seen ;  to  prepare  all 
hands  mentally,  psychologically, 
and  spiritually  so  that  they  return 
home  richer  in  mind,  stronger  in 
spirit,  and  fit  in  body — this  is  the 
foremost  aim  of  the  chaplain.  It  is 
not  as  easy  as  might  appear.  Every 
wonder  of  antiquity  is  matched  by 
a  temptation  that  springs  from  an 
economic  system  ruptured  by  war 
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and  suffering.  The  saying  "When 
in  Rome,  do  as  the  Romans"  has 
its  limitations  when  so  many  of  the 
entries  to  be  made  on  life's  log 
can  appear  on  the  debit  side  of  the 
moral  ledger.  In  places  where  it 
is  so  easy  to  allow  conscience  to  be 
that  still,  small  voice  that  has  the 
tendency  to  grow  stiller  and 
smaller,  the  chaplain  works  to 
maintain  moral  levels  of  conduct 
through  emphasis  on  religious  and 
social  obligations,  the  historical 
A^alues  of  the  cities  to  be  visited,  the 
sights  worth  seeing,  the  purchases 
and  shopping  trips  worth  making. 
When  the  circuit  rider  reports 
aboard,  he  carries  so  much  gear 
that  all  hands  manning  the  rail 
assume  he  has  just  signed  a  long- 
term  lease  and  is  planning  to  settle 
down.  Only  the  ship  with  a  perma- 
nent chaplain's  allowance  is  eligi- 
ble for  religious  equipment.  Be- 
cause of  this  the  circuit  rider  must 
carry  his  own  (a  bit  more  than 
filled  the  saddlebag  of  an  earlier 
day)  :  the  portable  altar  and  Com- 
munion kit  that  includes  every  type 
of  altar  furnishing  and  a  dual-speed 
record  player  with  microphone 
attachment  to  use  at  worship 
services  and  for  "happy  hours" ; 
hymnals  and  recordings  of  hymns 
for  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jew- 
ish worship;  Gospels,  Bibles, 
Testaments,  travel  literature  and 
guides  to  foreign  cities;  Sunday 
missals  and  rosaries  for  Catholic 
personnel;  wine  and  wafers  for 
Communion  purposes ;  religious 
motion  picture  films,  foreign- 
language  books,  and  literature  of  a 
religious  nature  too  comprehensive 
to  mention  in  a  short  narrative. 
These  items,  plus  personal  gear, 
are  quite  enough  to  prompt  the 
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remark  that  "this  trip  the  ship  is 
carrying  more  halos  than  turnips 
and  more  'walking-on- water  shoes' 
than  spuds." 

Meeting  the  bluejackets  and  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  ship 
and  its  unique  operational  functions 
and  lingo  are  the  first  major  ob- 
jectives of  the  circuit  rider.  His 
contacts  come  quickly  and  easily. 
Instead  of  having  to  build  up  con- 
tacts, as  in  the  civilian  ministry, 
he  finds  that  they  tumble  in  on 
him. 

Actually,  making  contacts  is  as 
easy  as  drinking  a  cup  of  coffee.  A 
liking  for  coffee  proves  even 
better  than  a  formal  introduction. 
Whether  one  is  on  the  bridge,  in 
the  radio  shack,  the  machine  shop, 
the  boatswain's  locker,  or  the  fire 
room,  a  man  can  usually  have  quite 
a  circle  of  friends  by  the  time  the 
coffee  poured  for  him  is  cool 
enough  to  drink. 

A  ship  of  the  United  States 
Navy  is  no  place  for  narrowness, 
provincialism,  or  bigotry.  The 
chaplain  who  sails  a  Service  Force 
ship,  whether  he  be  Protestant  or 
Catholic,  knows  that  he  is  respon- 
sible for  a  spiritual  ministry  to  the 
entire  crew.  He  knows  that  he  can 
never  consider  as  alien  those  men 
who  worship  or  reason  morally  or 
spiritually  in  a  manner  different 
from  his  own. 

When  under  way,  the  Protestant 
circuit  rider  will  see  that  some 
Catholic  man  is  taught  how  to  lead 
a  Rosary  service  and  that  all  as- 
sistance to  facilitate  worship  has 
been  given.  In  port,  he  will  arrange 
for  a  Catholic  church  party  to  at- 
tend Mass  aboard  another  ship  or 
at  one  of  the  famous  cathedrals  in 
the  port  city. 


The  Catholic  chaplain  will  offer 
similar  services  for  Protestant 
personnel,  arranging  a  general 
service  for  their  worship  when 
underway  and  making  possible  a 
church  party  to  another  ship  or  to 
a  Protestant  church  in  the  port  of 
call. 

The  time  is  now  past  when  the 
bluejacket  who  returns  to  civilian 
life  can  with  justice  attribute  his 
disinterest  in  public  worship  to  a 
cruise  in  the  Navy.  Human  nature 
being  what  it  is,  some  men  drift 
through  life  with  an  alibi  to  meet 
every  situation.  But  with  roving- 
chaplain  billets,  the  justification  of 
Ike's  Alibi  has  vanished. 

A  high  percentage  of  sailors  at- 
tend worship  services  regularly. 

What  happens  on  a  sailor's  Sun- 
day morning?  He  "hits  the  deck" 
at '0600  and  "turns  to"  on  his 
morning  detail  until  breakfast  at 
0700  or  0730.  When  the  word  is 
finally  passed,  "Knock  off  all 
work!  Holiday  routine!"  the  temp- 
tation to  return  to  his  sack  is  no 
small  voice.  But  he  waits  until  the 
church  pennant  is  hoisted  and  until 
he  hears  the  rough  intonations  of 
the  bosun's  mate :  "The  smoking 
lamp  is  out.  Knock  off  all  card 
games  and  keep  silence  about  the 
deck  during  divine  service."  He 
makes  his  way  to  the  mess  hall  or 
some  designated  place  on  deck,  and 
he  is  at  worship. 

Many  of  those  who  attend  public 
worship  in  the  Navy  were  never 
religiously  inclined  in  civilian  life. 
I  can  remember  one  whose  ap- 
proach was  oft  repeated  but  whose 
story  contained  variations  of  the 
old  theme. 

"You  know,  chaplain,"  he  said, 
"that's  the  first  time  I've  ever  been 


Chaplain  C.  R.  Harrison  is  shown 
conducting  Protestant  services  in  a 
machine  shop  aboard  ship. 


to  church  that  I  wasn't  carried.  I 
got  a  hosin'  down  the  only  other 
time  I  went,  but  my  mom  said  I 
wasn't  the  only  one  to  get  baptized 
that  day.  I  returned  the  favor  and 
left  the  Reverend  a  wet  hand  to 
remember  me  by." 

Knowing  of  the  requirement  that 
all  recruits  attend  divine  services, 
I  was  aware  that  a  few  facts  of  his 
story  had  been  doctored  to  suit  his 
idea  of  comedy.  Two  months  later 
his  source  of  pride  was  the  fact 
that  he  had  not  missed  a  single 
Sunday  or  weekday  service  during 
my  period  aboard.  At  his  request 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  his  mother  relat- 
ing the  fact  of  his  faithful  attend- 
ance. 

Preaching  to  young  men  of  the 
Navy  is  greatly  different  from 
preaching  to  a  civilian  congrega- 
tion. Generally  speaking,  these  men 
have  never  given  themselves  to  the 
splitting  of  theological  hairs.  The 
chaplain  forgets  that  his  former 
church  membership  was  composed 
of  men  and  women,  old  and  young, 
illiterate  and  college  graduate,  and 
realizes  that  his  flock  is  made  up 
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mainly  of  young  men  who  engage 
in  the  same  enterprise  and  face 
similar  problems.  He  knows  that  he 
is  the  subject  of  keen  observation 
and  that  he  will  soon  be  labeled  a 
phony  if  he  is  unable  to  offer  a 
sincere,  straight-from-the-shoulder, 
simple,  and  amply  illustrated  mes- 
sage. 

A  spiritual  ministry,  however,  is 
only  part  of  a  roving  chaplain's 
job,  for  his  collateral  duties  are 
many.  One  pertains  to  education. 
He  reports  to  each  ship  well  in- 
formed of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  Institute  program 
and  is  qualified  to  make  recom- 
mendations in  the  procedures  to  be 
followed  by  the  man  who  wants  to 
further  his  education,  whether  on 
the  grammar  school,  high  school, 
college,  or  postgraduate  level.  He 
will  be  called  upon  to  review  Eng- 
lish compositions,  to  correct  spell- 
ing, and  to  try  his  hand  at  explain- 
ing one  of  the  more  intricate 
problems  of  trigonometry.  He  even 
attempts  the  teaching  of  foreign- 
language  courses  in  the  basic  words 
and  phrases  that  will  assist  a  man 
to  understand  and  be  understood 
on  a  foreign  shore. 

Through  lectures  and  articles 
printed  in  his  paper  he  offers  in- 
formation about  places  to  be  vis-' 
ited.  He  recounts,  in  brief  narra- 
tives, historical  events;  the 
magnificence  of  the  ancients  in 
their  architectural  and  cultural 
achievements;  and  the  conquests 
and  plunderage  that  stand  out  like 
stark  telephone  poles  stretching 
across  the  landscape  of  the  past. 
He  provides  information  on  geog- 
raphy, climate,  money  exchange, 
transportation  facilities,  restau- 
rants and  cafes. 
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The  chaplain  is  a  bureau  of  in- 
formation on  various  subjects.  He 
knows  where  to  send  the  man  who 
is  looking  for  the  best  portrait 
painter  in  Naples.  He  knows  the 
reliable  guides  for  sight-seeing 
areas,  the  only  one-price  merchant 
in  Casablanca.  He  knows  where  to 
find  the  outstanding  buys  in  per- 
fume, where  to  purchase  Barra 
gloves,  Madeira  lace,  or  Borsalino 
hats.  He  knows  how  to  cut  through 
red  tape  when  arranging  a  tour  of 
Rock  Park  atop  Gibraltar.  He 
knows  the  value  of  a  "thruppence," 
a  bob,  and  a  florin  in  London  town, 
how  many  escudos  a  man  should 
receive  for  a  dollar  in  Portugal.  He 
knows  that  a  man  is  not  being 
cheated  if  he  pays  a  thousand 
drachmas  for  a  soda  in  Greece.  He 
knows  the  official  exchange  rate  of 
lire  for  dollars  in  Italy  and  the  cost 
in  francs  of  an  ounce  of  Shalimar 
in  France.  He  is  an  expert  on 
trivia. 

Besides  helping  men  to  know 
what  to  expect,  the  chaplain  out- 
lines what  is  expected  of  them 
when  ashore  on  foreign  soil.  He 
knows  that  foreign  opinion  of 
America  is,  to  a  great  extent,  de- 
termined by  the  behavior  of  our 
military  representatives. 

Morale  is  built  by  many  besides 
the  chaplain  and  the  commanding 
officer.  It  is  built  by  men  of  unique 
personality  and  talents.  Every  ship 
has  a  few.  I  remember  especially 
now  the  "Four-Fifths  Quartet" ; 
"Eyes,"  the  mystery  man,  and  his 
feats  of  magic;  "Snowshoes,"  the 
yarn  spinner ;  "Shaky,"  the  barber ; 
Frankie  Norris,  who  offered  end- 
less hours  of  entertainment  with 
his  song  interpretations  and  his 
original  guitar  arrangements ;  Sam, 


"the  Peanut  Vendor  Stromboli" ; 
Fiorello,  a  singer  of  Neopolitan 
songs  and  popular  ballads ;  "Dead 
Eye"  Denny,  whose  specialty  was 
a  song  of  coon  dogs  in  Tennessee 
mud ;  and  many  others. 

One  sailor  aboard  a  small  reefer 
was  popular  because  of  his  naivete, 
and  almost  everyone  would  be  will- 
ing to  say  that  he  enjoyed  his  popu- 
larity to  the  extent  of  trying  to 
outdo  himself  lest  there  be  any 
threats  to  his  "claim  to  fame."  The 
executive  officer  characterized  him 
in  this  fashion :  "He  never  fell 
down  a  ladder  unless  he  was  carry- 
ing a  crate  of  eggs." 

When  I  was  on  the  bridge  one 
foggy  day,  our  comedian  was 
standing  starboard  lookout.  He 
marched  into  the  wheelhouse, 
clicked  his  heels,  saluted  the  cap- 
tain smartly,  and  reported  in  best 
military  fashion,  "Ship  sighted  two 
degrees  off  starboard  bow,  sir!" 
When  the  captain  replied  "Very 
well!"  the  "white  hat"  completed 
his  salute,  did  a  perfect  about-face, 
took  one  step  forward,  tripped  over 
his  own  feet,  and  fell  fiat  on  his 
face.  The  dead  silence  that  followed 
was  broken  only  by  the  helmsman's 
whisper,  "That's  our  boy !" 

One  day  when  he  was  helping  to 
secure  the  ship  for  a  General  Quar- 
ters drill,  he  had  his  fingers  in  the 
path  of  the  fifteen-pound  metal 
battleport  as  it  dropped  into  place. 
Repetition  was  evidently  too  pain- 
ful, for  on  the  very  next  General 
Quarters  drill  he  had  his  fingers 
well  out  of  harm's  way.  It  was  his 
head  that  he  neglected  to  consider 
on  this  occasion. 

As  we  pulled  alongside  to  provi- 
sion the  U.S.S.  "Columbus"  in 
Plymouth    Harbor,    England,   our 


hero  was  on  the  forecastle  with  the 
rest  of  his  special  sea  detail.  The 
ship,  caught  by  the  heavy  tide  and 
a  strong  wind,  approached  stern 
out  and  nose  in  to  the  heavy  cruis- 
er. Fearing  a  collision,  he  suddenly 
jumped  to  the  rail  and,  with  his 
hands  on  the  bow  of  the  "Colum- 
bus" and  his  feet  on  the  forecastle 
rail  of  the  reefer,  began  pushing 
vigorously,  certain  that  his  efforts 
would  save  the  day.  While  he  wor- 
ried and  strained,  calm  reigned 
among  the  rest  of  the  crew,  for 
stern  lines  were  secured  and  al- 
ready at  work  pulling  the  stern  in 
and  the  bow  out.  This  was  the  only 
time  in  my  Naval  career  that  I 
heard  the  word  passed,  "Man  over- 
board; this  is  not  a  drill!"  The 
preserver  thrown  to  him  landed 
squarely  on  his  head. 

"Lucky  thing,  too,"  I  overheard 
one  man  say;  "if  it  had  hit  him 
any  place  else,  it  would  have  hurt 
him,  for  sure !" 

The  executive  officer  once  con- 
fided, "Do  you  know,  he's  just 
what  this  ship  needs  to  keep  the 
men  smiling,  and  thank  God  there's 
only  one  of  him." 

The  "old  salts,"  too,  contribute 
their   share   to   morale.    Thev   are 


"How  does  it  look,  Chief?" 
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rarely  without  a  sizable  audience 
as  they  recount  their  stories,  most 
of  which  are  based  on  fact  but 
some  of  which  are  strict  fantasies 
for  the  gullible.  You  will  hear  de- 
scription in  which  a  simple  adjec- 
tive is  far  from  sufficient.  A  night 
cannot  be  merely  "dark" ;  it  must 
be  "blacker  than  a  Yukon  night." 
The  snow  is  more  than  "deep" ;  it 
is  "hip  deep  to  a  Shoshoni  Indian — 
and,  brother,  those  babies  grow 
tall."  Money  never  disappears 
"rapidly" ;  it  "vanishes  like  syrup 
in  a  waffle  shop."  And  the  sea  is 
not  "high,"  but  it  is  a  sea  "that 
makes  Mount  Everest  look  like  a 
pigmy." 

Now  that  my  circuit  riding  has 
temporarily  ended,  I  am  left  with 
a  nostalgia  for  my  "roving"  days — 
for  the  friendships  I  enjoyed,  for 
the  unique  and  fruitful  ministry 
that  was  mine,  for  the  lands  across 
the  sea,  the  skies  of  a  different 
color,  the  azure  sea,  the  sound  of  a 
foreign  language,  the  musty  relics 
of  the  ancients,  and  the  look  of  un- 
familiar streets. 

I  have  been  part  of  a  great  mis- 
sion— an  infinitesimal  cog  in  a 
great  human  endeavor  beyond  my 
ability  to  describe. 

No  circuit  rider  can  fail  to  real- 
ize the  tremendous  import  of  his 
duty.  He  will  feel  that  he  should  be 
tough-minded,  yet  tender-hearted; 
intelligent,  yet  simple;  sometimes 
ruthless,  yet  gentle.  He  will  see  the 
best  and  the  worst,  the  most  reas- 
suring and  the  most  disconcerting. 
He  will  live  in  a  glass  house,  yet  he 
will  never  find  it  necessary  to  affect 
a  "messiah  complex."  He  will  not 
have  an  easy  life,  nor  a  safe  one, 
but  his  ministry  will  always  be  ex- 
citing. 
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And  when  it  is  over,  many  scenes 
will  march  across  the  stagt  of 
memory.  There  will  be  the  paint- 
ings of  the  great:  a  Michelangelo, 
a  Ghirlandajo,  or  a  Raphael  in 
Rome;  an  Andrea  del  Sarto  in 
Pisa;  a  Titian  or  a  Botticelli  in 
Florence.  There  will  be  the  glories 
of  Rome  and  a  Neopolitan  night 
with  the  wanton  moon  rising  above 
Mount  Vesuvius  to  cast  its  waver- 
ing needle  of  light  across  the  Bay 
of  Naples.  There  will  be  the  first 
sight  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 
There  will  be  that  unusual  world  of 
diet :  eating  bouillabaisse  alongside 
the  docks  of  Cannes;  enjoying 
feltuccine,  agnolotti,  or  one  of  the 
innumerable  forms  of  pasta  along 
the  Santa  Lucia  of  Naples;  dining 
on  octopus  at  a  sidewalk  cafe  at 
Rapallo,  where  on  busy  nights  the 
owner  enlarges  his  establishment 
by  the  mere  expedient  of  putting 
more  tables  out  in  the  street.  But 
one  memory  will  dominate  all 
reminiscences — men  of  the  sea  at 
worship,  singing  a  hymn  of  faith 
to  the  Protector  of  those  who  do 
business  in  great  waters  : 

O  hear  us  when  we  cry  to  thee 
For  those  in  peril  on  the  sea. 


Without  prayer  there  are  some 
things  God  cannot  say  to  us,  for 
prayer  is  the  listening  ear.  Without 
prayer  there  are  some  things  God 
cannot  give  to  us,  for  prayer  is  the 
hospitable  heart.  Without  prayer 
there  are  some  things  God  cannot 
do  through  us,  for  prayer  is  the  co- 
operative will. 

— Harry   Emerson   Fosdick 


Murder  in  the  Hospital 

By  Louis  C.  Fink 


The  old  lady  was  comfortable 
enough,  though  anything  but  satis- 
fied. Her  first  and  only  brush  with 
a  murderer  two  weeks  before  had 
landed  her  in  this  hospital  bed,  and 
she  didn't  enjoy  it  at  all. 

Here  she  was,  cranked  up  in  bed 
by  some  silly  attendant  who  came 
in  every  couple  of  hours  to  annoy 
her.  The  doctor  had  told  her  there 
was  really  nothing  wrong  with  her. 
"All  you  need  is  quiet  and  rest."  In 
this  place !  Huh !  First  a  nurse  with 
a  pill.  Then  some  fool  cranking  that 
bed  up  and  down  like  a  man  with  a 
new  Ford  back  in  1915.  Then  a 
dietitian  with  a  meal  she  didn't 
want  to  eat,  and  a  woman  who 
emptied  wastepaper  baskets,  and  a 
man  who  offered  to  install  a  radio, 
and  a  couple  of  characters  who 
came  around  with  a  basket  on 
wheels  to  pick  up  soiled  linen.  If 
they  really  wanted  her  to  rest,  why 
didn't  they  leave  her  alone  and  let 
her  rest? 

Her  rooms  back  in  Brooklyn 
were  really  comfortable.  And  that 
little  adventure  with  a  murderess ! 
Well,  she'd  been  scared,  but  it  was 
fun,  too.  The  Old  Lady  had  solved 
the  double  murder  without  ever 
leaving  her  two  rooms.  The  news- 
paper boy  had  come  twice  a  day, 
and  the  Old  Lady  was  an  avid 
reader  of  crime  stories.  She  never 
missed  a  detail,  which  was  why 
she  was  able  to  spot  the  dark-haired 
Rose  Vitelli  as  the .  murderer  of 
both  her  husband  of  a  few  days 
and  his  best  friend.  The  police  had 
it  down  as  murder  and  suicide  until 


the  Old  Lady  pointed  out  several 
interesting  discrepancies  in  Rose's 
story.  Only  trouble  was,  Rose 
found  out  what  the  Old  Lady  was 
doing — and  the  police  finally  called 
just  in  time  to  put  Rose  away  and 
pick  the  Old  Lady  off  the  floor. 
She  wasn't  dead;  but  she  had 
fainted,  and  the  doctor  decided  that 
a  nice  old  lady  like  that  ought  to  be 
hospitalized  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

So  here  she  was,  with  her  blood 
pressure  nicely  controlled  by  a  salt- 
free  diet,  and  her  pulse  pounding 
with  frustration  ever  since  she  had 
arrived.  What  a  life !  The  doctor 
had  told  her  she  must  stay  in  bed ; 
no  roaming  around  hospital  corri- 
dors or  trying  to  peek  into  the 
operating  room. 

Worst  insult  of  all,  the  medical 
man  had  limited  her  to  one  news- 
paper a  day,  and  not  her  favorite 
tabloid,  either,  but  a  stuffy,  formal 
sheet  that  looked  down  its  nose  at 
crime  and  buried  it  next  to  the 
financial  pages. 

Why,  the  paper  had  practically 
no  crime  at  all ! 

Take  that  man  in  the  room  next 
door.  The  Old  Lady  was  pretty 
sure  he  must  be  a  criminal,  because 
she  saw  the  uniformed  policeman 
who  kept  guard  outside  his  door. 
They  didn't  put  guards  on  peaceful 
citizens,  and  there  had  been  a 
policeman  outside  the  next  room 
ever  since  the  orderlies  brought  the 
patient  up  on  a  wheeled  stretcher. 

And  could  she  find  anything 
about  this  mystery  man  in  the 
paper  they  gave  her  ?  The  first  day 
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drew  a  complete  blank.  The  second 
day — which  was  today— the  big, 
stuffy  paper  had  carried  a  story 
that  might  be  about  the  man  in  the 
room  next  door.  The  story  was  on 
page  41,  and  it  was  not  very  satis- 
fying or  complete.  All  the  Old 
Lady  could  find  out  was  that  a 
minor  gangster  with  the  alliterative 
name  of  "Parrot"  Paschette  had 
been  roughed  up  in  a  bar  over  on 
Third  Avenue.  There  had  been 
some  knife  play,  and  the  Old  Lady 
gathered  that  "Parrot"  had  lost  a 
great  deal  of  blood.  She  had  caught 
no  more  than  a  glimpse  of  the  face 
of  the  patient  as  he  went  by  on 
the  stretcher,  but  it  was  certainly 
a  white,  drawn  face — and  may  very 
well  have  been  drained  of  blood 
by  a  pair  of  angry  knives.  The 
paper  did  not  say  where  "Parrot" 
Paschette  was  being  treated,  but  it 
did  indicate  that  he  was  under 
police  guard.  More  and  more  she 
became  convinced  that  her  neighbor 
was  indeed  the  hapless  gangster. 


If  he  was  really  the  gangster,  the 
Old  Lady  could  well  imagine  why 
he  had  got  into  trouble.  Her  read- 
ing in  modern  crime  was  extensive, 
and  her  imagination  unlimited.  Mr. 
Paschette  was  not  much  more  than 
a  runner  for  some  more  important 
criminals.  No  major  crimes  had 
ever  been  laid  at  his  doorstep  by 
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the  police,  and  the  deepest  trouble 
he  had  ever  been  in  seems  to  have 
developed  within  the  ranks  of  crim- 
inals themselves.  "Parrot"  had  a 
reputation  for  talking  too  much, 
and  sometimes  to  the  wrong  peo- 
ple— which  is  undoubtedly  why 
other  gangsters  called  him  "Par- 
rot." His  nose  was  sharp,  and  not 
too  unlike  the  talking  bird's  to  give 
a  further  excuse  for  the  label 
tagged  on  him. 

But  was  this  really  Paschette  in 
the  room  next  door  ?  The  Old  Lady 
asked,  but  nobody  would  tell  her. 
The  nurse,  the  intern,  the  dietitian, 
the  woman  who  emptied  waste- 
baskets,  the  men  who  gathered 
dirty  laundry — none  of  them  knew. 
Or  if  they  did,  they  would  not  say. 
They  all  urged  her  to  forget  it. 
"Just  rest  like  the  doctor  told  you." 
Nonsense !  How  could  you  rest 
when  nobody  would  tell  you  any- 
thing? She  thought  once  of  getting 
up  and  engaging  the  policeman  in 
conversation,  but  then  she  might  be 
moved  to  another  room.  She  de- 
cided discretion  and  patience  were 
called  for. 

She  rang  and  asked  if  she  might 
have  something  to  read  from  the 
library  of  Mercy  Hospital.  The 
timid  little  man  who  answered  her 
bell  went  away  for  an  hour  and  re- 
turned with  what  he  hopefully 
termed  a  nice  selection.  There  were 
a  Fanny  Farmer  Cook  Book;  a 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  three 
months  old ;  a  travel  guide  to  his- 
toric Old  Mexico;  and  a  copy  of 
Alexander's  Revolutionary  History 
of  Georgia.  She  threw  them  all 
down  on  the  bedspread  in  disgust. 

Supper  was  a  welcome  break  in 
the  routine,  even  though  she  wasn't 
hungry.   When  the  dinner   dishes 


had  been  cleared  away  by  a  nurse's 
aide,  the  pair  of  soured  men.  who 
collected  laundry  came  around  with 
their  impossible  contraption  on 
wheels.  They  poked  their  heads  in 
the  door,  gathered  up  a  stray  towel 
from  her  bath,  and  pushed  their 
laundry  cart  on  down  the  hall.  The 
Old  Lady  smiled  as  pleasantly  as 
she  could  to  the  one  who  came  into 
her  room,  but  he  was  not  a  man  in 
love  with  life.  He  grunted  in  reply 
to  her  greeting  and  stalked  away. 
No  chance  of  pumping  any  infor- 
mation from  him  about  the  mys- 
terious "Parrot"  Paschette,  if 
that's  who  the  man  next  door  really 
was — and  the  Old  Lady  seriously 
doubted  whether  the  two  grumpy 
laundry  gatherers  knew  that  or 
anything  else  about  the  hospital 
they  worked  for. 

Peevish  and  irritable,  she  read 
awhile  in  the  only  book  that  held 
any  promise  at  all,  Alexander's 
Revolutionary  History  of  Georgia. 
It  was  full  of  stirring  tales  of  der- 
ring-do by  the  brave  men  and 
women  who  fought  the  British  be- 
low Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  but 
not  a  word  of  murder  or  other 
crimes  of  violence.  And  that  was 
really  the  Old  Lady's  favorite  read- 
ing. She  nodded  and  fell  asleep 
over  Alexander,  and  a  nurse  came 
in,  cranked  down  the  bed,  turned 
out  the  light,  and  left  her  patient  to 
her  dreams. 

When  the  Old  Lady  awoke  the 
next  morning,  she  found  nearly 
half  a  dozen  developments  to 
brighten  her  day.  First  of  all,  the 
sun  came  through  her  single  win- 
dow and  gave  a  physical  brightness 
to  the  room.  The  dietitian  arrived 
with    scrambled    eggs    that    were 


warm  for  the  first  time,  and  the 
Old  Lady  enjoyed  her  breakfast. 

Then  the  two  grumpy  individuals 
came  down  the  hall  with  their  laun- 
dry cart.  But  wonder  of  wonders  I 
The  one  who  entered  her  room  to 
collect  the  linen  wasn't  grumpy  at 
all.  The  sun  must  have  warmed  his 
room,  too,  for  he  beamed  a  hearty 
smile  at  the  Old  Lady  and  greeted 
her  with  a  "Good  morning,  ma'am  I 
Hope  you  slept  wrell." 

It  was  the  first  time  in  three 
days  that  anybody  who  collected 
laundry  had  so  much  as  uttered  a 
sound,  and  the  Old  Lady  smiled 
back  at  this  new  arrival  and  said, 
"Very  well  indeed,  thank  you." 
Then  something  caught  her  eye. 
Out  of  the  back  of  his  pants  pocket 
protruded  a  copy  of  what  must  be 
her  favorite  tabloid,  the  one  that 
carried  a  decent  account  of  the 
day's  crime.  Old  Grumpy  Face  had 
never  had  a  newspaper  in  his  uni- 
form. 

"I  wonder,"  ventured  the  Old 
Lady,  "if  I  might  just  peek  at  your 
paper?  They  won't  bring  me  mine 
for  a  couple  of  hours  yet,  and  the 
day  is  so  long."  She  didn't  add  that 
when  they  did  bring  her  a  paper, 
it  would  be  a  refined  and  sedate 
one. 

"Certainly,  ma'am.  I'm  through 
with  it  anyway."  He  whipped  out 
the  much  folded  pages  and  handed 
them  over.  "Oh,  one  thing — you 
won't  be  wanting  the  selections  at 
the  tracks,  I  guess.  I'll  just  tear 
them  out."  And  he  hurried  out  and 
down  the  hall.  So  the  Old  Lady  had 
her  cherished  paper — minus  the 
official  selections  at  all  the  local 
tracks,  together  with  track  condi- 
tions, jockey's  weights,  and  records 
of   the  horses  that   were   entered. 
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Horse  racing  was  the  last  thing 
that  interested  the  Old  Lady ;  right 
now  she  wanted  to  find  out  who 
that  man  was  in  the  room  next  door 
and  why  he  required  a  police  guard. 

She  found  enough  to  convince 
her  that  Mister  X  was  really  "Par- 
rot" Paschette,  although  the  paper 
just  said  he  was  at  "a  hospital." 
But  she  learned  quickly  that  "Par- 
rot" had  talked  once  too  often.  He 
had  been  assigned  a  minor  role  in 
an  armed  robbery;  a  small  branch 
bank  had  been  entered  up  in  the 
Bronx  only  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 
But  the  robbery  had  not  gone  as 
planned;  the  bank  manager  had 
talked  back,  and  one  of  the  robbers 
had  shot  him.  There  was  a  charge 
of  attempted  manslaughter  hanging 
over  all  the  participants  in  the  rob- 
bery. 

"Parrot"  had  been  nothing  more 
than  a  lookout,  but  the  police  had 
picked  him  up.  He  must  have 
wilted  pretty  quickly,  because  with- 
in forty-eight  hours  another  robber 
had  been  arrested.  The  reporters 
pointed  out  that  the  police  were 
saying  nothing,  but  "Parrot"  had 
been  released  on  low  bail — and  it 
looked  as  though  he  had  been  co- 
operative with  the  cops  indeed. 

What  happened  to  "Parrot" 
Paschette  was  unfortunate.  One  of 
his  robber-companions  was  safely 
"on  ice"  in  the  city  jail,  but  the 
other — and  presumably  the  one 
who  actually  shot  the  bank  man- 
ager— was  not.  "Parrot"  should 
have  staved  out  of  Third  Avenue 
bars.  As  it  was,  he  went  in  for  a 
quiet  drink  and  his  former  com- 
panion-in-arms found  him.  The 
Old  Lady  shuddered  and  drew  her 
bedclothes  around  her  as  she  read 
about  what  happened  to  "Parrot" 
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in  the  melee  that  followed.  No 
bones  were  broken,  but  a  long  knife 
had  come  perilously  close  to  his 
heart  as  it  sliced  between  his  ribs. 
Another  cut  had  punctured  the 
peritoneum  which  lines  the  stomach 
cavity,  and  the  flow  of  blood  had 
added  an  unintended  decor  to  the 
barroom.  Just  as  bystanders  broke 
up  the  assault,  a  final  knife-cut 
slashed  across  "Parrot's"  throat — 
almost,  but  not  quite,  cutting  the 
jugular.  He  was  very  lucky  to  be 
alive  at  all. 

When  the  police  arrived,  "Par- 
rot" had  very  nearly  bled  to  death. 
But  he  was  alone  on  the  barroom 
floor ;  not  a  witness  could  be  found. 
No  one  knew  whether  it  had  really 
been  "Machine-Gun  Joe"  Wilson 
or  not.  Now  "Machine-Gun  Joe" 
was  known  as  a  hasty  man  with  a 
gun ;  there  were  indications  that  he 
had  been  the  trigger  man  in  the 
bank  robbery,  and  the  Old  Lady 
herself  had  reached  that  conclusion 
long  before  this.  The  police  prob- 
ably had  too,  but  nobody  could  be 
found  who  saw  the  knife-work.  Joe 
was  not  a  knife  artist,  but  he  was 
presumably  pretty  sore  if  "Parrot" 
had  really  talked  to  the  cops. 

Now  the  thing  was  making  sense 
to  the  vicarious  detective,  the  mys- 
tery solver  by  remote  control,  the 
Old  Lady  who  fretted  in  a  hospital 
bed  because  she  had  dabbled  in 
crime  once  before.  It  was  Mr. 
Paschette  in  that  next  room.  He 
was  that  white- faced  body  they  had 
wheeled  in.  But  he  was  obviously  in 
no  condition  to  run  away  before 
the  police  could  question  him. 

At  last  she  figured  out  the  reason 
for  the  twenty-four-hour  police 
guard  outside  his  door.  The  police- 
man wasn't  sitting  there  to  keep 


''Parrot"  in ;  his  job  was  to  keep 
"Machine-Gun  Joe" — and  any  of 
his  friends — out ! 

Had  "Parrot"  told  all  he  knew, 
or  was  there  something  else?  The 
Old  I^ady  heard  the  door  knob 
turn.  Darn  it !  The  doctor  on  his 
morning  rounds.  With  one  motion 
she  buried  the  forbidden  tabloid 
under  a  blanket  and  arranged  her 
robe  in  a  more  modest  fashion. 
When  the  doctor  stuck  his  head  in 
a  split  second  later,  the  Old  Lady 
was  the  picture  of  serene  convales- 
cence. She  must  be  careful  not  to 
be  too  agreeable  lest  she  give  her- 
self away. 

"And  how  is  our  patient  this 
morning?  Ah-huh — pulse  not  too 
rapid.  Color  a  little  better.  Have  a 
good  night's  rest?" 

"Oh,  my,  yes,  Doctor."  Her 
face  was  a  mask  of  simplicity. 
When  would  this  quack  leave?  "I 
feel  much  better  today,  Doctor." 

"Nurse  tells  me  you  ate  a  good 
breakfast,  too.  Well,  maybe  we'll 
let  you  out  of  here  soon.  You  do 
seem  much  improved  this  morning. 
Now,  do  you  have  everything  you 
need?" 

A  sly  look  came  into  her  eyes, 
which  she  hoped  the  medical  man 
would  not  detect.  All  she  wanted 
now  was  another  look  at  that  news- 
paper, and  especially  the  pictures 
that  were  undoubtedly  spread  out 
on  the  center  pages.  But  she 
couldn't  tell  the  doctor  that. 
"Everything  is  just  fine,  Doctor. 
I  really  do  feel  ever  so  much 
stronger  now." 

"All  right,  then.  If  your  blood 
pressure  is  down  this  afternoon, 
I'll  have  the  nurse  make  out  your 
discharge  papers.  Perhaps  we  can 
let  you  go  home  tonight — but   it 


will  have  to  be  in  a  taxi.  You  aren't 
going  to  ride  the  subways  over  to 
Brooklyn." 

"Oh,  no,  Doctor,  I  wouldn't 
think  of  it."  She  was  fairly  burst- 
ing with  glee.  Why,  at  home  she 
could  read  three  or  four  papers  a 
day  and  get  all  the  news ;  hear 
something  on  the  radio,  even.  "I'll 
take  a  cab  and  get  right  to  bed  as 
soon  as  I'm  home.  .  .  ." 


"Oh-h-h-h,  Doctor!"  The  scream 
cut  like  a  sharp  knife  down  those 
antiseptic  corridors.  A  female  voice 
in  panic  rasped  like  a  fingernail 
drawn  over  a  blackboard.  "Doctor, 
he's  dead.  Help  me,  somebody!" 

The  voice  came  from  the  room 
next  door.  The  policeman  was  out 
of  his  camp  chair  before  three 
words  were  out;  the  Old  Lady 
heard  him  burst  into  the  room — 
"Parrot's"  room.  "My  God,  he  is 
dead!"  came  a  sober  Irish  voice. 
"Lemme  at  a  telephone." 

The  Old  Lady's  physician  spun 
round  on  his  heel,  raced  for  the 
door,  lost  his  balance  on  the  pol- 
ished floor,  and  straightened  up 
just  in  time  to  meet  the  floor  nurse 
rushing  into  "Parrot's"  room.  The 
doctor  was  back  in  the  corridor  in 
a  moment.  Now  the  normally  quiet 
halls  took  on  new  life.  The  burly 
cop  had  apparently  reached  head- 
quarters on  the  phone.  He  yelled 
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The  voice  came  from  the  next  door.  The  policeman  was  out  of  his  camp  chair 
before  three  words  were  out. 


as  though  he  were  trying  to  make 
himself  heard  without  a  phone. 

"Yes,  Lieutenant,  dead.  'Parrot' 
Paschette.  Shot  through  the  head 
twice.  I  didn't  leave  the  door,  I  tell 
you.  Nobody's  been  in  there  except 
that  nurse.  Yah,  I'll  hold  her.  But 
she  couldn't  have  shot  the  guy. 
She's  standing  here  beside  me  now, 
and  there's  no  place  in  that  little 
white  uniform  to  hide  a  gun.  Looks 
like  a  .45  to  me,  but  who  can  tell 
that  close? 

"Besides,  I  didn't  hear  no  shot. 
O.K.  They'll  show  you  the  floor. 
But  get  up  here  quick.  I'll  hold 
everybody." 

Somebody  had  called  the  hospital 
superintendent,  and  he  arrived 
moments  later,  even  before  the 
precinct  police  got  there.  He  vented 
his  ire  on  the  doctors  and  the 
nurses  who  had  gathered. 

"How  could  you  let  this  hap- 
pen?" he  was  screaming.   "We're 
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here  to  save  people's  lives,  not  let 
them  die  with  a  bullet.  Where  were 
you?"  he  flung  at  the  policeman 
coming  back  from  his  telephone  call 
to  headquarters. 

"Right  here,"  said  the  cop. 
"Nurse,  I  want  you — you  were  the 
only  person  in  that  room.  Nobody 
else  got  in  past  me  since  last  night. 
I've  been  on  duty  for  more  than 
eight  hours,  so  I  know.  And  no- 
body got  in  that  room  from  the  out- 
side; that  building  is  straight  as 
a  cliff  out  there,  and  the  best 
second-story  man  in  the  world 
couldn't  have  made  it." 

More  police  arrived;  there  were 
a  lot  of  questions  and  a  great  many 
accusations,  but  it  all  boiled  down 
to  a  few  simple  facts.  The  Old 
Lady  heard  everything  in  her  room 
and  smiled  with  joy.  This  was 
something  like  it,  right  at  the  scene 
of  the  crime.  The  facts  were  ele- 
mentary. 


"Parrot"  Paschette  had  been  as- 
saulted so  badly  that  he  was  still 
unconscious.  He  had  lost  a  great 
deal  of  blood,  and  was  alive  when 
they  brought  him  only  because  the 
intern  on  the  ambulance  had  been 
exceptionally  well  trained.  His 
throat  was  cut  badly  enough  so  he 
couldn't  talk  even  when  he  regained 
consciousness.  He  certainly 
couldn't  have  left  his  bed.  Nobody 
could  have  entered  the  room 
through  the  window.  The  police- 
man swore  nobody  had  entered  the 
room  through  the  door  except  the 
nurse.  And  unless  you  wanted  to 
make  the  cop  into  a  killer,  nobody 
had  killed  Paschette  at  all.  But  he 
was  very  much  dead,  and  the  pistol 
— everybody  guessed  the  bullet 
holes  looked  like  the  work  of  a  .45 
— was  not  to  be  found. 

Somebody  thought  to  check  the 
grounds  below  the  hospital  room. 
No  pistol,  not  within  two  hundred 
yards. 

The  Old  Lady  rolled  these  indis- 
putable facts  around  in  her  brain 
like  brandy  on  the  tongue  of  a 
connoisseur.  Here  was  the  perfect 
crime,  she  guessed.  A  victim  com- 
pletely protected ;  no  sounds ;  no 
weapon ;  no  suspects  except  a  bank 
robber  who  wasn't  to  be  found — 
but  with  it  all  a  very  dead  corpse. 

She  was  annoyed  at  only  one 
thing.  Nobody  had  bothered  to  ask 
for  her  testimony.  No,  she  hadn't 
seen  or  heard  anything,  but  it 
would  be  nice  if  somebody  asked 
her.  After  a  long  while,  somebody 
did.  The  police  lieutenant  came  in, 
with  the  doctor  standing  by  solicit- 
ously. No,  she  hadn't  heard  any- 
thing. No,  she  hadn't  seen  any 
strangers.  No,  there  had  been  no 
evidence  at  all  of  anybody  moving 


around  in  that  death  room  next 
door.  Everybody  was  solicitous 
about  her ;  they  were  a  little  patron- 
izing, too,  as  though  they  didn't 
really  expect  a  little  gray-haired 
lady  to  be  of  any  help. 

It  was  long  after  lunch  before 
the  excitement  died  down.  The 
corpse  of  the  unlucky  "Parrot" 
had  been  removed ;  the  photog- 
raphers had  made  their  pictures ; 
the  fingerprint  men  had  done  their 
work.  There  just  weren't  any  clues, 
and  that  was  all  the  Old  Lady 
learned,  no  matter  how  she  strug- 
gled to  hear  all  the  conversations 
out  in  that  corridor.  She  wanted 
to  get  up  and  see  the  room  herself, 
but  she  decided  against  it.  After 
all,  the  doctor  had  promised  to  send 
her  home,  and  she  didn't  want  him 
to  change  his  mind. 

Reluctantly  she  went  back  to  her 
literature.  The  ads  in  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  were  no  more  at- 
tractive than  they  had  been  last 
night.  The  cook  book  was  a  mere 
arrival  of  coals  at  Newcastle ;  her 
own  cooking  was  legendary.  As 
for  a  Mexican  travel  guide — 
phooey !  Reluctantly,  she  took  up 
the  history  of  Georgia  once  again. 

She  was  just  dipping  into  an 
account  of  how  Mammy  Kate,  a 
two-hundred-pound  slave  and  an 
accomplished  washwoman,  had  res- 
cued Governor  Heard  from  a  Brit- 
ish jail  in  Savannah — when  the 
evening  visit  from  the  laundry 
collectors  took  place.  She  thought 
how  pleasant  the  man  had  been 
this  morning  and  decided  she'd  try 
to  pump  him  for  information.  Peo- 
ple who  worked  in  downstairs 
laundries  sometimes  heard  rumors 
that  the  front  office  missed. 

"Good  evening,"  she  gurgled  at 
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the  white-clad  figure  picking  up  a 
towel.  The  man  turned  and  gave 
her  the  unfeeling  glance  she  had 
come  to  know  with  distaste.  This 
wasn't  the  nice  man  of  the  morning 
at  all.  It  was  old  Grumpy  Face 
again,  no  more  pleasant  than  ever. 
She  never  framed  her  questions, 
for  Grumpy  was  gone  without  a 
word  or  a  smile.  "Darn,"  she  said, 
being  too  much  of  a  lady  to  say 
anything  worse. 
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And  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  very 
much  like  lightning  in  a  summer 
storm,  the  dawn  broke.  She  had  it ! 
She  knew  how  "Parrot"  met  his 
death.  It  was  as  clear  as  the  crystal 
vase  on  the  little  polished  table  at 
home:  How  a  man  could  be  mur- 
dered in  his  bed.  How  a  guard 
could  swear  nobody  had  been  in 
that  room  except  the  nurse.  How  a 
gun  could  have  been  used  but  not 
found.  How  two  shots  from  a  .45 
could  have  been  fired  without  any- 
body's hearing  a  sound. 

The  Old  Lady  decided  this  was 
the  time  for  action.  She  dropped 
her  ieet  down  to  the  floor,  drew  on 
a  robe,  and  paddled  out  into  the 
hall.  The  floor  nurse  saw  her  and 
rushed  at  her  with  warnings  to 
return  to  bed.  But  the  Old  Lady 
was  determined  now;  she  would 
not  leave  the  hall  unless  the  nurse 
would  call  the  police  lieutenant.  He 
was  somewhere  in  the  hospital,  and 
she  vowed  she  would  see  him. 
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It  took  ten  minutes  or  more  for 
the  lieutenant  to  arrive;  when  he 
did,  it  was  to  find  the  Old  Lady 
perched  on  a  chair  at  the  desk.  She 
burst  into  a  torrent  of  words  be- 
fore he  could  ask  her  name. 

"  'Parrot'  didn't  die  in  his  room ; 
they  carried  him  out  and  shot  him 
downstairs !  Those  two  men  who 
pick  up  laundry — one  of  them  is 
'Machine-Gun  Joe'  Wilson.  He 
was  in  my  room  this  morning,  and 
he  wasn't  the  regular  laundryman 
at  all.  I  saw  his  picture  in  this 
paper" — she  waved  the  tabloid  vio- 
lently— "and  I'm  sure  it's  the  man. 
He  came  around  for  the  laundry, 
and  your  cop  didn't  remember  him 
because  somebody  always  came 
twice  a  day." 

The  lieutenant  agreed  mentally 
that  such  a  situation  was  quite 
possible.  When  you  see  something 
happen  regularly,  it  doesn't  register 
on  your  consciousness.  But  he  said 
nothing  aloud — he  never  got  a 
chance. 

The  Old  Lady  was  running  on. 
"He  must  have  taken  'Parrot'  out 
in  that  laundry  cart,  shot  him  in 
the  laundry — where  those  big  ma- 
chines make  an  awful  racket — and 
brought  him  back  to  his  bed  the 
same  way.  Don't  you  see?  It's  a 
crime  of  vengeance."  Now  she  was 
getting  dramatic,  and  her  blood 
pressure  was  climbing  dangerously. 

"Now,  now,"  soothed  the  nurse. 
"That's  just  an  idea.  Nobody  could 
take  a  man  out  that  way,  ma'am. 
You  just  go  back  to  your  room. 
I'm  sure  the  lieutenant .  .  ." 

"The  lieutenant  is  more  than  a 
little  amazed,"  said  the  cop  from 
the  precinct  station.  "We  just 
picked  up  Joe  Wilson  in  your  laun- 
dry down  in  the  cellar.   He  had 


come  back  for  his  gun,  which  he 
seemed  to  think  was  a  pretty  im- 
portant and  dangerous  clue.  But 
he  wouldn't  tell  us  how  he  killed 
'Parrot.'  My  boys  are  downstairs 
trying  to  sweat  him  now.  I  think 
this  lady  has  saved  us  the  trouble." 

"Thank  you,"  the  Old  Lady 
beamed.  "It  was  all  rather  obvious. 
I  realized  that  laundry  man  was  a 
newcomer — he  was  much  more 
pleasant  than  your  regular  em- 
ployee— and  then  I  read  the  story 
about  Governor  Heard  and  the 
British,  and  it  came  to  me  like 
that!" 

The  Old  Lady's  doctor  had  ar- 
rived on  the  scene.  "I  understand 
the  case  is  solved,"  he  said  in  his 
calmest  professional  manner.  He 
was  obviously  worried  about  his 
patient's  mental  state.  "Just  what 
has  Governor  Heard  to  do  with 
this?"  he  asked  pleasantly. 

"Oh,  it  was  almost  the  same 
thing,"  exclaimed  the  Old  Lady. 
"Governor  Heard  was  captured  by 
the  British  and  sentenced  to  hang. 
His  slave,  Mammy  Kate,  got  per- 
mission to  do  prison  laundry,  and 
one  day  she  just  put  the  governor 
in  her  laundry  basket,  draped  a 
sheet  over  him,  put  the  basket  on 
her  big,  black  head,  and  walked  out 
past  the  guards. 

"Joe  Wilson  did  almost  the  same 
thing,  but  he  borrowed  a  basket 
with  wheels.  Modern  touch,  I 
guess. 

"Tell  me,  Lieutenant,  was  the 
hospital  laundryman  in  on  the 
deal?" 

"I'm  afraid  he  was.  A  little  case 
of  bribery,  but  he  didn't  know  the 
reason  for  it,  so  we  can't  blame  him 
too  much.  He  thought  it  was  some 
kind  of  practical  joke." 


The  doctor  was  walking  the  Old 
Lady  back  to  her  room,  one  strong 
hand  on  her  tiny  wrist.  She  looked 
up  at  him.  "When  I  go  home  to- 
night, may  I  borrow  Alexander's 
Revolutionary  History  of  Georgia? 
I'll  bring  it  back,  but  I  would  like 
to  read  it  all." 

"You  can  read  it  right  here  in 
bed,"  said  the  doctor.  "Your  pulse 
is  now  up  to  110  a  minute,  and 
your  face  is  red  as  a  beet.  I  hate  to 
think  what  your  blood  pressure  is. 
But  I  think  a  couple  of  days  in  bed 
is  just  what  you  need. 

"Nurse,  forget  about  those  dis- 
charge papers  until  next  week. 

"But  let  the  patient  have  two 
papers  a  day  from  now  on.  She 
needs  something  to  keep  her  mind 
occupied !" 


IN    DEFENSE   OF   THE    PUN 

The  chief  denouncer  of  the  pun 
Is  he  who  cannot  compass  one, 
Whose  mind  can  never  understand 
The  brilliance  of  the  "sleight-of-hand," 
Which,  since  he  has  no  grasp  of  it, 
He  calls  "the  lowest  form  of  wit." 

The  punster  may  be  prone  to  mix 
His  metaphors,  and  other  tricks. 
You  may  proclaim  him  as  a  bore, 
And  this  he  often  is,  and  more. 
But  after  solemn  words  are  done, 
What  you'll  remember  is  the  pun! 

— A.  B.  Williamson 
Used  by  permission 


Answer  to  Famous  Saying 

Quiz  on  page  10 

"Damn  the  torpedoes.  Full  speed 
ahead." — Admiral  David  Farragut 
at  Mobile  Bay. 
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Wade  in  up  to  Your  Neck/ 


By  Lloyd  Foster 


In  the  military  service  you 
meet  a  parade  of  interesting  char- 
acters— the  dilly  dalliers,  the 
beavers,  the  alibi  artists,  the  liars, 
the  clowns.  Every  now  and  then 
you  meet  one  who  has  a  philosophy 
of  life  or  a  style  of  operation  that 
you  either  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously pick  up  and-  weave  into 
your  scheme  of  things,  and  soon 
you  find  yourself  heading  in  a  new 
direction.  I  met  one  of  these  im- 
pelling persons  who  turned  my  phi- 
losophy of  success  upside  down. 
I  shall  always  be  grateful. 

After  serving  under  several 
superiors  who  I  thought  should  be 
serving  under  me,  I  was  assigned 
to  a  service  boss  who  left  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  he  should  be  boss 
and  probably  of  a  much  higher 
echelon.  He  was  a  young  man  with 
the  energy  of  a  mountain  goat,  and 
on  his  desk  were  two  placards : 

On  the  great  clock  of  time,  there 
is  but  one  word — Now. 

Between  the  great  things  we  can- 
not do  and  the  small  things  that  we 
will  not  do,  the  danger  is  that  we  shall 
do  nothing. 

Working  with  him  for  a  year  and 
a  half  convinced  me  that  he  earn- 
estly believed  these  maxims  and 
lived  by  them. 

I'll  never  forget  the  first  brain- 
storm I  presented  to  him,  a  project 
that  I  thought  we  should  undertake 
in  the  coming  weeks,  one  that 
would  require  many  men,  much 
equipment,  and  a  good  three  weeks 
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of  work.  He  listened  attentively 
and  asked  pertinent  questions  about 
details  of  the  plan.  He  made  notes 
as  I  talked,  referred  to  charts  and 
booklets,  and  made  two  phone  calls 
to  superiors.  Then  when  I  had  told 
the  whole  story  he  sat  and  said 
nothing.  He  reared  back  in  his 
chair  and  looked  at  the  ceiling. 
Then  he  leaned  forward,  smiled, 
and  said:  "Wonderful  idea!  We'll 
do  it.  Start  on  it  today  and  give  it 
priority  over  everything  else  you're 
working  on.  You  can  have  the  men 
and  the  equipment  you  outlined. 
I  want  the  whole  thing  completed 
in  ten  days.  You're  the  boss  of  this 
project,  and  I'm  not  going  to  stick 
my  head  in.  If  it  goes  sour,  I'm 
going  to  give  you  hell." 

That  "Let's  do  it  now"  philos- 
ophy gripped  his  whole  command. 
His  men  knew  that  he  would  not 
tolerate  procrastination,  so  they 
adopted  his  favorite  expression, 
"Wade  in,  right  up  to  your  neck," 
and  they  usually  did  just  that  on 
projects  that  came  along. 

Though  this  man  was  always 
calm  and  showed  no  signs  of  being 
high-strung  and  nervous,  he  moved 
with  the  urgency  of  a  man  spend- 
ing his  last  day  on  this  earth.  He 
would  listen  to  the  problem,  ana- 
lyze it,  decide  what  the  alternatives 
were,  then  "wade  in,"  right  up  to 
his  neck. 

He  could  be  justly  criticized  for 
being  a  bit  impulsive.  He  made 
decisions  fast,  once  in  a  great  while 
too  fast;  but  the  swiftness  with 
which    he    moved    gave    him    the 


greatest  capacity  for  getting  things 
done. 

Returning  to  business  life,  I 
found  that  my  ability  to  get  things 
done  was  almost  doubled  because 
his  "Wade  in,  right  up  to  your 
neck"  philosophy  had  permeated 
my  thinking.  I  realized  that  before 
my  service  experience  I  had  been 
a  first-class  procrastinator  and 
didn't  know  it. 

He  got  me  in  the  habit  of  using 
a  balance  sheet  for  analyzing  prob- 
lems. He  would  draw  a  line  down 
the  middle  of  a  scratch  pad  and 
write  "Good"  on  one  side  and 
"Bad"  on  the  other ;  then  he  would 
think  the  problem  all  the  way 
through,  writing  down  the  good 
and  bad  features  as  they  occurred 
to  him.  Having  done  that,  he  would 
hold  the  sheet  out  in  front  of  him, 
weigh  the  factors,  then  make  a 
definite  decision.  The  balance  sheet 
then  was  filed  with  the  other  in- 
formation pertaining  to  the  prob- 
lem so  he  could  review  his  thinking 
behind  a  decision  if  he  wished  to 
at  a  later  date.  This  little  device 
has  saved  me  many  hours  in  mak- 
ing decisions  and  has  been  invalu- 
able in  reviewing  old  decisions. 

The  company  I  work  for  trains 
about  ten  salesmen  each  year,  men 
of  about  the  same  age,  background, 
and  achievements.  They  receive  a 
six-months  intensive  course  on  our 
products  and  how  to  sell  them. 
When  they  go  into  the  field  usually 
one  man  out  of  the  ten  pushes  way 
ahead  of  the  others,  and  invariably 
he  is  a  "wader-inner."  He  looks  at 
a  problem,  thinks  it  through  to  a 
conclusion,  then  energetically  does 
what  needs  doing — nozv!  The  other 
men  are  not  necessarily  procrasti- 
nator s.  but  they  do  not  have  the 


confidence  to  go  ahead  and  do 
things.  They  wait  for  reinforce- 
ments from  above.  They  are  afraid 
they  will  do  something  wrong  and 
it  will  go  into  their  personnel 
records.  The  truth  is  that  the  big- 
gest wrong  they  can  do  themselves 
in  this  company  is  to  do  nothing. 
People  who  constantly  need  prod- 
ding and  supervision  are  costly  to 
the  company,  and  they  are  seldom 
"the  fair-haired  boys"  who  move 
up.  The  "fair-haired  boys"  are 
practically  always  men  who  move 
fast,  men  who  delve  right  into  a 
problem,  solve  it,  then  grab  an- 
other. 

Recently  a  speaker  had  this  to 
say :  "Things  are  moving  so  fast 
nowadays  that  people  who  say,  Tt 
can't  be  done'  are  being  interrupted 
by  someone  else  doing  it." 

The  woods  are  full  of  people 
who  say,  "Wonderful  idea!  Let's 
talk  about  it  again  next  week."  But 
there  are  very  few  who  say,  "Won- 
derful idea!  Let's  do  it  today!" 
The  longer  you  gaze  at  a  problem, 
the  bigger  it  becomes.  Grab  hold  of 
it  at  first  sight  and  don't  let  it  up 
until  you've  licked  it.  That's  the 
most  valuable  lesson  I  gained  from 
the  service  years.  If  I  do  go  where 
I  hope  to  go  in  business,  I  shall 
give  a  big  share  of  the  credit  to 
that  forward-moving,  earth-break- 
ing boss  of  mine  in  the  service 
whose  powerful  byword  was, 
"Wade  in,  right  up  to  your  neck !" 


The  aviation  instructor,  having 
delivered  a  lecture  on  parachute 
work,  concluded :  "And  if  it  doesn't 
open — well,  gentlemen,  that's  what 
is  known  as  'jumping  to  a  con- 
clusion.' " 
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UFP  News 


A  texas  mother  writes : 

"You  will  never  know  the  joy 
in  my  heart  at  knowing  that  a  unit 
can  be  organized  at  his  [her  son's] 
camp  in  Japan. 

"I  know  I  can  say  for  all 
mothers  that  we  do  so  deeply  ap- 
preciate you  who  are  working  in 
the  interest  of  our  boys  and  girls 
in  service  for  a  program  of  Chris- 
tian fellowship. 

"These  units  established  in  our 
armed  forces  will  do  more  for  our 
servicemen  than  any  other  one 
thing.  Not  only  will  they  bring 
them  closer  together  in  fellowship 
but  .  .  .  closer  to  the  very  Spirit 
of  God.  We  can  show  the  world 
that  though  we  do  take  our  youths 
and  place  guns  in  their  hands,  we 
try  to  keep  God  in  their  hearts. 
With  our  armed  forces  mighty  in 
God's  Spirit,  there  is  no  force  on 
this  earth  that  can  destroy  us.  We 
can  and  will  establish  his  peace 
on  earth." 

A  committee  is  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing a  manual  to  be  used  by 
civilian  youth  groups  and  their 
leaders  in  a  course  in  orientation. 
The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to 
instruct  young  people  so  that  the 
transition  from  civilian  to  military 
life  may  be  as  smooth  as  possible. 
The  manual  will  break  the  course 
into  five  divisions :  Why  This  Mili- 
tary Mobilization?,  Personal  Bene- 
fits from  Military  Service,  Contri- 
bution of  the  Local  Church,  What 
We  Can  Expect  of  the  Chaplain, 
and  The  Influence  of  the  Veteran. 

Dr.  Fred  Reynolds  is  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  committee.  He 
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is  assisted  by  two  young  men, 
Corporal  James  R.  Matthews  of 
the  Air  Force  and  Bob  Baker  of 
the  National  Presbyterian  Church 
(Washington,  D.  C),  and  by  other 
members  of  the  committee :  Forrest 
Fordham,  Henry  Tani,  Maurice 
Bone,  E.  R.  Bryan,  Edward  L.  R. 
Elson,  T.  A.  Rymer,  and  C.  D. 
Giauque.  Chaplain  C.  W.  Marteney 
serves  the  committee  in  an  advisory 
capacity. 

The  manual  should  be  available 
in  March. 

Some  servicemen  have  written  in 
to  ask  whether  they  may  organize 
UFP  units.  These  units  may  be 
inaugurated  by  any  armed  forces 
personnel.  After  you  get  a  group 
of  young  people  who  are  interested, 
consult  your  chaplain,  who  can 
help  with  program  suggestions  and 
other  matters. 

Here  is  a  suggestion.  Invite  the 
youth  group  from  a  near-by  church 
to  meet  with  you  occasionally.  Then 
arrange  to  have  your  UFP  unit 
meet  with  the  civilian  group.  This 
reciprocal  plan  will  help  make 
your  meetings  more  interesting — 
yes,  and  coeducational ! 

Don't  let  your  units  get  too  big. 
If  you  do,  free  discussion  will  suf- 
fer. When  the  group  grows  to 
fifteen  or  so,  split  it  and  form  two 
groups. 

Let  us  have  your  reaction,  please, 
to  the  Study  Outlines.  Do  they  fill 
the  bill? 


UFP  Study  Outlines 

HUMAN  NATURE  AND  FORGIVENESS 

Introduction 

Suggestions  for  use  of  these  materials 

Unlike  textbooks  in  a  schoolroom,  these  pages  are  not  in- 
tended to  convey  certain  knowledge  to  passive  readers.  They  deal 
with  problems  of  fundamental  importance  to  each  man  or 
woman,  so  that  no  one  in  a  discussion  group  should  fail  to  be 
provoked  to  real  thinking  about  his  own  existence  in  the  world. 
And  the  success  of  the  group's  discussion  will  be  measured  by 
the  extent  to  which  every  person  present  shares  his  feelings  of 
doubt  as  well  as  his  understanding,  however  limited,  of  the 
problems  before  us.  A  good  discussion  leader  will  try  to  get 
everyone  to  contribute  to  the  group's  conversation.  But  even 
when  an  experienced  leader  is  not  present,  the  members  of  a 
small  group  will  attain  greater  understanding  and  insight  if  they 
are  frank  enough  to  speak  their  minds  and  patient  enough  to 
hear  others. 

Explanatory  note 

The  month  of  March  and  the  first  half  of  April  are  known  to 
the  Christian  church  as  the  period  of  lent.  Traditionally  this 
period  has  been  regarded  as  a  time  of  preparation  for  the  most 
important  day  of  the  Christian  year,  which  is  Easter,  the  day  of 
Christ's  resurrection.  During  Lent  we  ought  to  be  doing  the 
following  things : 

a)  Examining  our  own  ways  of  living  and  comparing  our 
lives  with  the  life  of  Jesus,  which  is  the  pattern  of  our  goal. 

b)  Taking  time  to  pray  more  earnestly  than  usual,  giving 
particular  attention  to  confessing  our  mistakes  and  sins  and  ask- 
ing for  God's  forgiveness. 

c)  Learning  to  understand  the  meaning  of  our  Christian  faith, 
through  Bible  reading,  attendance  at  chapel  services,  and  dis- 
cussion in  groups  of  men  and  women. 

These  materials  are  concerned  with  the  basic  problem  of  the 
nature  of  each  human  being  and  his  relationship  to  the  God  who 
made  him. 
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The  Mystery  of  Man 


A4axck2 

A  soldier  once  said  frankly  to 
a  chaplain :  "The  trouble  with  me 
is,  I  don't  know  what  I  am  doing, 
or  what  I  am  for."  Who  are  you 
anyway?  What  are  you  doing  in 
the  world?  What  does  your  life 
mean  ? 

1.  The  unique  thing  about  a 
human  being  is  that  he  can  take  a 
look  at  himself  from  a  standpoint 
outside  himself.  He  can  look  in- 
tently at  the  reflection  of  his  face 
in  a  mirror,  perhaps  even  while 
shaving,  and  ask  such  profound 
questions  as :  Why  do  I  exist  at 
all  ?  Why  do  I  often  do  things  that 
are  selfish,  unkind,  and  cruel  ?  How 
is  it  that  I  sometimes  do  good 
things  I  can  be  proud  of  ?  Why  do 
I  have  fears  and  anxiety  about  not 
being  successful  in  love,  esteemed 
by  other  people,  commended  in  my 
military  service,  worthy  of  my  own 
self-respect,  or  worthy  in  the  sight 
of  God?  When  I  die,  then  what? 
Who  will  care?  What  will  happen 
to  me  after  death? 

2.  Many  people  today  regard  a 
man  as  little  different  from  an  ani- 
mal. Some  say  that  a  man  is  just 
a  kind  of  living  machine,  made  up 
of  assorted  chemical  compounds 
and  guided  by  various  nervous  re- 
flexes, not  essentially  different 
from  dogs  and  monkeys.  Like  the 
animals,  they  say,  men  are  born, 
grow  up,  become  old  and  die ;  they 
hunger  and  thirst,  reproduce  their 
own  kind,  and  struggle  constantly 
against  other  creatures  of  the  earth 
for  survival. 

Those  who  hold  such  a  low  view 
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of  man  might  even  quote  the  Bible 
in  their  support  if  they  knew  Ec- 
clesiastes  3  :  19,  which  says  :  "For 
there  is  one  fate  for  both  man  and 
beast  ...  ;  as  the  one  dies,  so  dies 
the  other;  .  .  .  and  man  has  no 
advantage  over  the  beast"  (Smith- 
Goodspeed). 

Indeed,  it  could  be  pointed  out 
not  only  that  men  are  physically 
mortal,  like  the  beasts,  but  that 
their  behavior  is  often  more  savage 
and  "beastly"  than  the  behavior 
of  the  beasts  themselves ! 

And  we  should  recognize  that  in 
the  world  today  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
common for  people  to  hold  just 
such  a  low  view  of  man's  nature 
and  a  cheap  estimate  of  man's  life. 
Consider,  for  example,  a  famine- 
struck  land  like  India,  where  a 
man's  life  may  be  cheaper  than 
water ;  or  a  totalitarian  state  like 
Russia,  where  slave  laborers  work 
like  animals  until  they  fall ;  or  bat- 
tlefields, where  lives  are  considered 
"expendable"  for  the  attainment  of 
a  military  advantage. 

3.  In  1945  a  German  soldier  was 
a  war  prisoner,  in  a  camp  in  Geor- 
gia. A  Negro  guard  once  asked 
him  :  What's  the  difference  between 
a  man  and  an  animal  ?  The  German 
had  his  answers,  but  they  did  not 
satisfy  the  guard.  Finally  this  an- 
swer was  proposed  :  The  difference 
is  that  a  man  can  pray  I 

This  answer  showed  a  deep  un- 
derstanding. To  some  extent,  at 
least,  dogs,  horses,  and  monkeys 
display  both  emotions  and  "horse 
sense"  which  are  similar  to  man's. 


They  can  show  fond  affection  as 
well  as  hatred ;  they  can  be  ingeni- 
ous and  even  inventive.  But  who 
would  dare  suggest  that  animals 
have  the  capacity  to  question  the 
meaning  of  their  existence,  judge 
their  behavior,  or  pray  to  the  God 
who  made  them? 

Only  a  human  being  is  an  "un- 
finished" creature  of  God,  in  the 
sense  that  during  his  lifetime  a 
man  is  in  personal  relationship  to 
God,  as  a  son  to  a  Father,  and  can 
be  led  into  more  perfect  manhood 
by  God's  help.  A  monkey  cannot 
in  its  lifetime  attain  a  more  perfect 
"monkeyhood,"  can  it?  Man  has 
a  mind  that  not  only  sees  and  feels 
things  but  reasons  about  his  rela- 
tion to  other  men,  to  the  world 
about  him,  and  to  God.  And,  be- 
yond his  reason,  man  has  faith  in 
his  Creator. 

It  is  this  distinctive  quality  of 
man  which  the  Bible  calls  the  image 
of  God.  "So  God  created  man  in 
his  own  image,"  declares  Genesis 
1  :27.  This  idea  of  the  image  has 
been  badly  misused.  Some  have  re- 
garded it  as  justification  for  think- 
ing that  God  actually  "looks  like" 
a  man — forgetting  that  he  is  Spirit 
and  therefore  invisible.  Others 
have  interpreted  the  word  to  mean 
that,  like  God,  men  are  also  divine 
— forgetting  that  the  Bible  continu- 
ally reminds  us  of  the  immense 
qualitative  difference  between  God 
the  Creator  and  man  the  creature. 
(See  Isaiah  55  :8.) 

But  whether  some  misunder- 
stand the  "image  of  God"  by  mak- 
ing God  like  man,  or  whether 
others  falsify  the  idea  by  making 
man  too  much  like  God,  it  is  nearer 
the  sense  of  the  Bible  to  say  that 


Questions  for  Discussion 

These  questions  are  numbered  the 
same  as  the  divisions  of  the  outline  to 
which  they  refer. 

1.  What  are  the  most  basic 
questions  you  can  ask  about 
your  personal  existence?  Share 
these  with  others  in  the  group. 
What  are  the  questions  common 
to  all? 

2.  Do  you  know  of  persons 
who  describe  man  as  a  living 
machine  or  an  animal?  What  is 
wrong  with  their  thinking?  Do 
you  think  that  the  words  of  Ec- 
clesiastes  3:19  are  in  harmony 
with  the  Bible's  teaching  about 
man's  nature?  Does  the  theory 
of  human  evolution,  as  taught  by 
Darwin,  necessarily  imply  that 
man  is  just  a  "higher  animal"? 
What  kind  of  social  life  would 
you  expect  to  find  in  a  society  or 
state  where  men  are  regarded 
only  as  higher  animals? 

3.  Consider  your  own  char- 
acter, or  the  character  and  traits 
of  persons  you  know,  and  ask: 
What  are  the  qualities  of  a  per- 
son that  might  be  called  reflec- 
tions of  the  image  of  God?  Is  it 
important  for  a  Christian  to  un- 
derstand human  nature  in  terms 
of  God's  image?  If  so,  why?  In 
what  ways  do  we  violate  or  cor- 
rupt this  image  that  is  stamped 
upon  us? 


the  "image  of  God"  refers  to  those 
qualities  of  the  mind  and  spirit 
which  God  has  given  us  for  the 
purpose  of  being  able  to  have  fel- 
lowship with  him.  Only  as  we  enter 
into  fellowship  with  God  through 
faith  do  we  realize  our  true  and 
proper  humanity. 
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Are  We  Saints  or  Sinners — or  Both? 


Match  9 

1.  Few  words  in  the  vocabulary 
of  the  average  serviceman  make  so 
little  impact  upon  him  as  "sin" 
does.  Most  men  and  women  today 
simply  laugh  at  the  word.  If  they 
have  the  rare  experience  of  being 
told  that  their  actions  are  sinful, 
they  are  inclined  either  to  ridicule 
the  person  who  makes  the  charge 
or  to  shrug  their  shoulders  and  say 
carelessly,  "Sure,  why  not?" 

And  very  often  the  person  who 
makes  such  a  bold  charge  may  him- 
self have  a  false  idea  of  what  "sin" 
really  means.  In  ordinary  ways  of 
speaking,  "sin"  usually  refers  to 
some  particular  example  of  im- 
moral conduct,  such  as  drinking, 
swearing,  gambling,  and  sexual  of- 
fenses. Some  stricter  persons  will 
apply  the  word  to  cardplaying, 
movie-going,  and  dancing. 

But  with  whatever  degree  of 
moral  strictness  one  may  define  the 
word,  none  of  these  breaches  of 
good  conduct,  nor  all  of  them  taken 
together,  really  tells  us  what  "sin" 
is.  A  deeper  meaning  must  be 
found  if  we  are  to  get  to  the  heart 
of  man's  sinfulness. 

2.  For  purposes  of  discussion,  it 
is  good  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween "sin"  and  "sins."  When  we 
speak  of  the  sins  of  certain  people, 
or  of  ourselves,  we  have  in  mind 
specific  bad  deeds  that  are  opposed 
to  our  understanding  of  what  is 
right  and  good.  But  when  we  talk 
about  "sin"  in  its  more  general 
sense,  as  the  Bible  is  concerned 
with  it,  we  have  in  mind  the  basic 
disposition  of  all  human  beings  to 
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assert  their  independence  from  the 
God  who  made  them,  to  ignore  his 
will  for  them,  and  to  make  their 
own  selfish  desires  the  highest  good 
in  life. 

Jesus  once  pointed  out  that  no 
one  would  expect  a  deformed  and 
undernourished  tree  to  produce  fine 
fruit  (Matthew  7  :\7\.  If  it  is  a 
good  tree,  its  fruit  will  be  good. 
If  the  tree  is  bad,  it  will  produce 
bad  fruit.  Just  as  with  trees,  our 
behavior  in  daily  life  is  determined 
by  the  kind  of  persons  we  are.  We 
do  not  say,  therefore,  that  a  man 
is  a  sinner  because  he  commits  cer- 
tain sins.  Instead,  we  say  that  he 
commits  sins  because  he  is  a  sinner. 

3.  The  understanding  of  what 
the  Christian  faith  means  by  "sin" 
is  of  great  importance,  because  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
whole  purpose  of  Christianity  make 
no  sense  unless  seen  against  the 
background  of  human  sin.  Chris- 
tianity is  the  religion  based  upon 
the  belief  that  God  has  taken  dras- 
tic steps  in  history  to  rescue  man- 
kind from  the  universal  tendency  to 
live  according  to  sin.  We  say  "uni- 
versal" on  good  authority.  The 
Bible  does  not  distinguish  between 
some  persons  whose  lives  are  domi- 
nated by  sin  and  others  who  are 
free  from  it.  Rather,  it  asserts 
bluntly  that  all  are  sinners  and  no 
person  is  really  good!  (See  Mark 
10:18;  Romans  3:11-12.)  This  is 
contrary  to  our  usual  way  of  sepa- 
rating goodness  and  evil,  virtuous 
men  and  sinful  men ;  but  it  is  none- 
theless true. 


A  famous  teacher  illustrates  in  Rather    than    quibble    over    the 

the  following  way  what  Christian-  question  of  whether  we  are  essen- 

ity  means  by  the  common  sinful-  tially  good  or  bad  (sinful)  by  na- 

ness  of  all  persons.  Two  men  board  ture,    let   the   advertising   experts 

a  train.  One  of  them  is  very  in-  give  their  testimony.  The  advertis- 

telligent,  the  other  very  stupid ;  and  ing  business  in  America  is  a  huge 

as  they  take  their  seats  the   one  one,   and    far   more   influential   in 

says  sensible  things  to  people  near  forming  our  ideas  than  many  of  us 

him,  while  the  other  poor  fellow  realize.  Advertising  men  are  smart, 

makes  himself  a  nuisance  with  his  They  have  to  be,  in  order  to  make 

stupid  remarks.   But  as  the  train  money  for  their  employers.   Now 

begins  to  roll,  they  both  look  out  consider  this  question :  To  which 

the  windows  and  perceive  that  they  human  motives  or  feelings  do  most 

have  taken  the  wrong  train  and  are  advertisements  make  their  appeal  ? 

going  in  the  wrong  direction.  Their  To  the  good  and  noble  motives,  or 

differences  in  wisdom  now  make  to  the  base  and  selfish  ones? 

little  difference  so  far  as  their  jour-  5.  In  the  daily  life  of  a  person 

ney  is  concerned.  The  significant  in  military  service  there  are  bound 

fact  is  that  both  are  going  wrong !  to  arise  many  occasions  when  he 

So  it  is  with  the  relative  goodness  has  to  make  a  choice  between  two 

and  sinfulness  of  men :  whatever  alternative    actions.    He    has    just 

differences  may  exist  among  men,  received  a  pay  raise :  shall  he  keep 

all  are  sinners  in  the  sight  of  God.  the  extra  for  himself  or  increase 

4.  At  this  point   someone  may  his  family  allotment?  He  finds  a 

want   to   contend   that   the    Bible  lost  wallet  with  forty-five  dollars 

takes   too   dim   and   pessimistic   a  in  it :  shall  he  say  nothing  about  it, 

view  of  man's  nature.  Many  per-  or  return  it  to  the  owner,  whose 

sons   reject    Christianity    for   this  name   is   inside?    The   evening   is 

very  reason,  because  they  prefer  free ;  some  of  the  gang  are  heading 

to  see  human  nature  in  a  rosier  for  the  taverns  and  the  red-light 

light.  Why  all  this  fuss  about  sin?  district:  shall  he  go  along  and  join 

complained  the  poet  Walt  Whit-  in  the  "fun,"  or  shall  he  see  what's 

man.   I  would  rather  be  like  the  doing   at   the   movies   or   bowling 

animals,    he    continued,    for    they  alleys? 

never   lie  awake  nights  worrying  Such  choices  can  be  enumerated 

about  their  sins.  Why  can't  men  endlessly,  some  being  minor  ones, 

be  the  same?  some  major  problems.  The  impor- 

The  poet's  complaint  may  well  tant  question  is  always,  How  does 

be  answered  with  the  reply  that  a     man     decide     to     make     these 

men  are  different  from  animals  just  choices?  If  he  yields  to  his  selfish 

because  they  can  worry  about  their  and  corrupt  motives,  he  simply  al- 

behavior  in  life  and  seek  the  basic  lows   the  power   of   sin   to   get   a 

reasons   for   the   sadness,    misery,  firmer  grip  upon  him,  so  that  his 

strife,  frustration,  dishonesty,  lust-  moral  choices  in  the  future  can  be 

fulness,  crime,  conflicts,  and  war-  easily  predicted  on  the  basis  of  his 

fare  which  are  so  characteristic  of  past  ones.  But  what  if  the  person 

mankind  in  every  generation.  feels  himself  to  be  in  personal  re- 
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lation  to  the  God  who  made  and 
rules  the  world  ?  What  if  he  knows 
that  Jesus,  of  Nazareth  was  sent 
into  the  world  by  God  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  men  a  way  of  re- 
sisting and  overcoming  their  tend- 
encies to  sin?  Then  there  is  hope 
that  his  way  of  living  will  be  in 
closer  accord  with  the  way  God  in- 
tends us  to  live. 


Questions  for  Discussion 

These  questions  are  numbered  the 
same  as  the  divisions  of  the  outline  to 
which  they  refer. 

1.  Let  members  of  the  group 
try  to  define  what  "sin"  has 
meant  in  their  own  thinking  and 
experience.  Is  it  just  bad  con- 
duct? Is  it  violation  of  certain 
commandments?  Or  is  it  a  matter 
of  man's  fundamental  attitude 
rather  than  of  his  deeds? 

2.  Describe  very  frankly  some 
unworthy,  bad  or  "sinful"  deed 
you  have  done.  Analyze  the 
forces  or  motivations  which  led 
you  to  do  this,  if  you  can  put 
your  finger  on  them.  Does  this 
analysis  help  you  to  see  the  dif- 
ference between  sin,  as  an  inner 
tendency  to  do  evil,  and  the  sins 
of  which  people  commonly 
speak? 

3.  Do    your    own    experience 


and  understanding  of  human  na- 
ture make  you  agree  or  disagree 
with  this  teaching  of  the  Bible 
found  in  Mark  10:18  and  Romans 
3:11-12?  Do  you  know  any  per- 
sons who  are  100  per  cent  sinful? 
Or  any  who  are  100  per  cent 
good?  How  significant  are  men's 
differences  in  comparison  with 
the  absolute  goodness  of  God? 

4.  Does  an  analysis  of  maga- 
zine, billboard,  and  radio  adver- 
tising lead  to  any  conclusions 
about  what  advertisers,  at  least, 
consider  the  basic  tendencies  of 
men  and  women?  What  signifi- 
cance does  this  have  for  our  un- 
derstanding  of   human   nature? 

5.  How  can  you  account  for 
the  fact  that  so  many  persons 
who  are  considered  Christians 
and  churchgoers  nevertheless 
conduct  their  lives  in  ways  which 
are  no  better,  and  sometimes 
worse,  than  the  ways  of  non- 
Christians?  Is  a  person  who  is 
faithful  to  God  always  able  to 
avoid  sinning?  Even  when  he 
commits  deeds  that  are  definitely 
sinful,  does  he  cease  being  faith- 
ful ana  a  Christian?  Can  a  per- 
son be  both  saintly  and  sinful  at 
the  same  time?  Carry  this  prob- 
lem into  next  week's  discussion 
on  the  meaning  of  forgiveness. 
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In  the  fourth  century  the  kings  of  France  carried  onto  the 
battlefields  the  cloak  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours  as  a  good  omen. 
Between  wars  the  cloak,  or  cappa,  was  kept  in  a  shrine  called  a 
chapelle.  The  ecclesiastic  placed  in  charge  of  the  sacred  relic  was 
called  a  chapelain.  Thus  this  title  of  ancient  background  has 
come  to  be  conferred  upon  the  clergymen  of  today's  armed  forces. 


"Forgive  Us.,. as  We  Forgive r 

Match  J  6  By  j.  Rodcd  AeLott 

1.  No  one  can  survive  boot  camp  have  done  ag-ainst  you.  The  man 
or  basic  training  without  having  ex-  who  steals  from  you,  humiliates 
perienced  plenty  of  incidents  that  you,  insults  you,  does  harm  in  any 
give  cause  for  feeling  hostile  to-  way  to  you  or  your  family — this 
ward  certain  other  persons.  It  is  is  the  very  sort  of  man  you  are  to 
completely  unrealistic  to  hope  that  love  and  forgive.  No  wonder  many 
the  processes  of  military  training  skeptics  have  called  Christianity 
should  be  absolutely  free  from  ex-  the  religion  of  soft-hearted — and 
periences  that  awaken  feelings  of  soft-headed — fools!  This  teaching 
contempt,  jealousy,  and  revenge,  just  seems  to  go  against  the  cur- 
The  armed  forces  are  not  made  up  rent  of  our  human  nature.  Is  such 
of  angels.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  forgiveness  really  possible  in  this 
some  people  will  do  injury  to  the  rough  and  tumble  world? 
feelings  of  others.  Perhaps  it  is  3.  If  you  would  sincerely  try 
the  bullying  drill  sergeant,  who  is  to  be  forgiving  in  all  situations, 
often  unjustly  cussed  out  because  you  must  be  prepared  to  make 
of  the  job  he  has  to  do,  but  who  certain  unwelcome  sacrifices.  Let 
frequently  lives  up  to  his  reputa-  no  one  deceive  you  into  thinking 
tion  nevertheless.  Perhaps  it  is  the  that  it  is  always  easy  to  forgive, 
"welsher"  who  borrows  ten  dollars  Where  little  offenses  are  con- 
at  the  end  of  the  month  and  never  cerned,  as  when  someone  steps 
bothers  to  repay  before  he  moves  ahead  of  you  in  the  chow  line,  there 
out  of  reach  to  another  camp  or  is  no  real  problem.  But  when  a 
ship.  It  may  be  the  loud-mouthed  man  has  purposely  and  maliciously 
show-off  in  the  barracks  who  hu-  tried  to  hurt  you  by  false  gossip, 
miliates  you  by  using  you  as  the  for  example,  or  has  gotten  you 
butt  of  his  bad  jokes.  Whoever  the  into  trouble  by  preventing  you 
persons  involved  may  be,  you  can  from  getting  back  from  a  night's 
be  sure  that  this  sort  of  life  gives  liberty  on  time,  you  must  pay  a 
occasion  for  many  deep-seated  dis-  price  in  order  to  forgive  him.  Your 
likes  and  bitter  grudges  among  men  pride  and  self-respect  may  be  hurt, 
and  women  in  the  service.  You  may  be  humiliated  in  the  sight 

2.  One  of  the  plainest  teachings  of  your  friends.  You  may  suffer 
of  the  Christian  faith  is  that  we  what  the  Orientals  call  a  "loss  of 
ought  to  forgive  those  who  have  face."  And  sometimes  your  for- 
done wrong  to  us.  The  Christian  giving  may  cost  you  money  or 
attitude  towards  other  people  must  some  other  real  penalty.  From  the 
always  be  the  attitude  of  willing  Christian  point  of  view,  the  basic 
forgiveness.  According  to  Jesus'  question  then  becomes :  Are  yon 
words,  even  the  "enemy"  ought  to  willing  to  pay  the  price  f 

be  loved,  in  spite  of  all  he  may  4.  So  far  we  have  been  thinking 
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of  the  problem  of  forgiveness  on 
the  human  level  only,  in  relations 
between  persons.  To  a  large  extent 
this  can  be  discussed  without  ref- 
erence to  religion.  But  the  Chris- 
tian faith  is  concerned  with  more 
than  a  man's  relations  to  other 
persons.  Its  primary  concern  is 
man's  relation  to  God.  The  highest 
kind  of  forgiveness,  therefore,  is 
that  which  God  in  his  mercy  be- 
stows upon  us.  This  does  not  mean 
that  God  is  not  involved  in  our 
human  grudges  and  offenses.  In- 
deed, he  is  very  much  concerned 
when  we  injure  others,  or  when 
they  harm  us.  In  hurting  or  offend- 
ing other  persons  we  are  offending 
God  and  sinning  against  him.  Thus 
did  Christ  say  of  both  good  deeds 
and  bad:  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me." 

When  we  offend  and  hurt  some- 
one else,  therefore,  we  stand  in 
need  of  the  forgiveness  of  God  as 
well  as  the  forgiveness  of  that  per- 
son. But  how  can  we  understand 
the  meaning  of  God's  forgiveness? 
If  we  can  learn  what  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  really  means,  we  shall 
have  an  understanding  of  the  heart 
of  the  Christian  faith.  For  Chris- 
tianity is  the  religion  that  deals 
primarily  with  the  way  God  for- 
gives our  sins. 

According  to  the  Gospel  of 
Mark,  the  first  words  Jesus  spoke 
in  his  public  preaching  were  a  call 
to  repentance.  No  one  will  actually 
feel  a  desire  to  be  forgiven  unless 
he  feels  sorry  for  what  he  has  done. 
To  repent  before  God  is  to  feel  so 
genuinely  sorry  for  our  offenses 
against  him  that  we  want  to  "turn 
around"  in  our  living  and  go  in  the 
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direction  that  God  has  marked  out 
for  us.  Repentance  does  not  mean 
the  whining  of  a  cowardly  hypo- 
crite who  is  afraid  of  punishment. 
It  is  the  positive  desire  to  have 
the  heavy  weight  of  our  sins  re- 
moved so  that  we  may  have  a  right 
relation  with  God. 

5.  No  one  can  describe  exactly 
what  happens  when  God  forgives 
men  and  women.  Certainly  there  is 
nothing  magical  about  it,  as  though 
God  waved  his  wand  and  suddenly 
made  all  the  miseries  and  troubles 
caused  by  our  sins  disappear  as  if 
we  had  never  done  wrong  in  the 
first  place.  If  you  owe  someone 
twenty  dollars,  you  may  feel  con- 
tent that  your  debt  is  cleared  when 
you  repay  that  amount  of  money. 
You  need  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  the  one  who  lent  the  money, 
and  your  conscience  is  clear.  But 
when  you  are  forgiven  by  God  for 
lying  to  this  man  or  stealing  from 
that  man  or  causing  another  to  get 
in  trouble,  the  consequences  of 
your  deeds  cannot  be  undone.  Your 
bad  action  will  cause  someone  to 
suffer,  and  you  also  will  suffer 
in  order  to  be  forgiven  by  him  and 
by  God.  But  the  most  important 
outcome  of  forgiveness  will  be  that 
you  are  now  reconciled  to  the  other 
person  and  also  to  God. 


Questions  for  Discussion 

These  questions  are  numbered  the 
same  as  the  divisions  of  the  outline  to 
which  they  refer. 

1.  Speaking  frankly,  who  are 
the  people,  if  any,  against  whom 
you  maintain  a  steady  grudge? 
What  are  the  causes  of  the 
broken    relations    between    you 


and  others?  In  what  way  are 
they  at  fault?  Are  you  at  fault 
too? 

2.  Read  together  these  verses 
of  the  New  Testament:  Matthew 
5:23-24;  5:43-45;  6:14-15;  18:21-35; 
Luke  6:37;  Colossians  3:13;  Ro- 
mans 12:17-21.  Is  such  teaching 
really  practical  in  the  kind  of  life 
we  now  live?  Is  the  test  of  Chris- 
tian teaching  its  practical  value, 
or  does  God  call  us  to  be  imprac- 
tical at  times  in  order  to  obey 
his  will? 

3.  Recall  some  instances  when 
you  have  had  to  suffer  or  be  in- 
convenienced in  order  to  forgive 
someone.  In  what  circumstances 
would  you  prefer  to  appeal  to  the 
laws  of  justice  rather  than  prac- 
tice forgiveness?  Does  forgiving 
an  offender  sometimes  do  ulti- 
mate harm  to  his  character  by 
making  him  less  responsible? 
Are  there  some  offenses  which 
are  "unforgiveable"?  Does  the 
person  who  is  forgiven  have  to 
pay  any  price  also? 


4.  The  story  of  King  David  and 
the  girl  Bathsheba  has  been 
popularized  recently  by  motion 
pictures.  Consider  this  story  of 
adultery  (II  Samuel  11-12)  in  con- 
nection with  Psalm  51,  which  is 
a  fitting  expression  of  David's 
prayer  of  confession  and  peni- 
tence. If  he  has  done  wrong  to 
Bathsheba  and  her  husband,  why 
does  he  say  to  God,  "Against 
thee  .  .  .  have  I  sinned"?  Why 
should  he  want  God  to  forgive 
him  anyhow? 

5.  How  important  is  "confes- 
sion" in  prayer?  Do  you  honestly 
confess  your  sins  in  prayer? 
What  is  the  confessional  practice 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church? 
How  does  the  Protestant  under- 
standing of  forgiveness  exclude 
the  necessity  for  confessing  to  a 
priest  and  doing  "penance"? 
What  does  it  mean  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  another  person?  What 
does  reconciliation  to  God  mean? 


"How  often  shall  my  brother  sin  against  me  and  I  forgive  him?  Till 
seven  times?"  The  Jewish  law  appears  to  have  required  forgiveness  until 
three  times.  .  .  .  Perhaps  Peter  with  his  "till  seven  times"  was  eager  to 
appear  magnanimous.  Jesus  swept  the  suggestion  aside,  and  asserted  that 
forgiveness  is  not  cheese-paring  arithmetic  but  an  overflowing  spirit :  "I  say- 
not  unto  thee  until  seven  times ;  but,  until  seventy  times  seven." 

■ — From  George  A.  Buttrick,  The  Parables  of  Jesus,  p.  99 


With  Jesus  all  goodness  was  grounded  in  the  character  of  God.   "Love 

your  enemies  and  pray  for  those  who  persecute  you ;  that  ye  may  be  sons  of 

your  Father  in  heaven:  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the 

good."   Jesus   emphasized  forgiveness   because  he  saw  it   in   God's   dealing 

with  men. 

— From  B.  Harvie  Branscomb,  The  Teachings  of  Jesus,  p.   185 
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Forgiveness  Again— on  the  Deepest  Level 


Maxell  23 

1.  The  most  famous  dramatist 
of  our  own  time  was  the  late 
George  Bernard  Shaw.  Despite 
many  of  the  sensible  ideas  he 
worked  into  his  plays,  Shaw  had 
little  use  for  religion,  and  especial- 
ly for  traditional  Christian  belief. 
So  at  one  time  he  wrote :  "Forgive- 
ness is  a  beggar's  refuge ;  we  must 
pay  our  debts." 

In  contrast  to  this  cynical 
opinion,  we  find  Jesus  teaching  his 
followers  to  pray,  "Forgive  us  our 
debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors." 
And  while  hanging  upon  the  cross 
in  torturing  pain  Jesus  looked  upon 
his  executioners  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross  and  gasped  out  the  words, 
"Father,  forgive  them;  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do." 

The  statement  by  Shaw  is,  on 
the  surface,  brave  and  courageous. 
He  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
pious,  sentimental  talk  about  God's 
forgiving  the  sins  of  us  men.  He 
would  prefer  to  preserve  his  human 
dignity  and  redress  any  wrongs  he 
has  committed  by  taking  whatever 
punishment  is  needed,  holding  his 
head  high  instead  of  bowing  to  a 
forgiving  person,  or  to  God. 

But  Jesus  contended  that  there 
is  an  element  of  life  which  is  better 
even  than  one's  self-respect.  This 
is  just  that  right  relationship  be- 
tween man  and  man,  and  between 
man  and  God,  which  can  be  ex- 
perienced and  preserved  only  by 
continuing  acts  of  forgiveness. 

2.  Perhaps  G.  B.  Shaw  has 
failed  to  appreciate  what  Christian 
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faith  means  by  forgiveness,  even  as 
a  great  many  Christians  fail.  For 
it  is  frequently  thought  that  by 
forgiving  some  penitent  person 
God  simply  wipes  out  the  "stain" 
of  the  sin  and  regards  the  man's 
record  as  clear.  This  is  an  easy 
way  of  regarding  the  problem — 
but  it  is  a  wholly  false  way.  It  may 
well  be  possible  for  two  persons — 
for  example,  a  man  and  his  wife — 
to  forgive  and  forget,  let  bygones 
be  bygones,  simply  by  admitting 
their  guilt,  asking  pardon,  kissing 
and  making  up.  They  then  return 
to  the  peaceful  relation  they  were 
in  before  the  family  fight  began. 
And  no  radical  change  has  taken 
place  in  their  personalities  as  a 
result  of  the  experience  of  forgive- 
ness. So  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  on 
the  human  level. 

When  we  try  to  understand  for- 
giveness at  the  deepest  level,  how- 
ever— which  is  the  level  on  which 
God  meets  and  forgives  us — we 
must  recognize  that  the  problem  is 
of  a  different  kind.  For  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Bible,  which  we  are  here 
trying  to  follow,  is  that  God  has 
more  in  mind  than  merely  patching 
up  a  few  bad  holes  in  our  charac- 
ters, as  a  man  patches  an  inner 
tube.  God's  concern  is  to  subdue 
and  destroy  the  very  evil  force 
within  each  of  us  that  causes  us  to 
do  wrong  and  sin  against  him.  And 
this  is  where  Jesus  Christ  comes 
into  the  picture,  because  God  has 
actually  made  such  deep-probing 
forgiveness  effective  through  the 
life  and  death  of  Jesus. 


Take  this  illustration  from  your 
military  life : 

Suppose  you  are  a  raw  recruit, 
at  the  very  bottom  of  the  ladder  of 
rank  and  ratings.  And  suppose  you 
are  one  of  the  meanest  and  most 
ornery  rookies  who  ever  were  is- 
sued uniforms.  Within  just  a  few 
weeks'  time  (if  it  were  possible) 
you  violate  almost  every  regulation 
in  the  books,  so  that  you  are  await- 
ing a  general  court-martial  with- 
out the  slightest  hopes  of  avoiding 
a  stiff  sentence — life  imprisonment 
or  even  death ! 

Now  somewhere  in  the  vast  cor- 
ridors of  the  Pentagon  Building 
there  is  a  five-star  flag  officer  who 
knows  about  your  case.  According 
to  law,  he  need  have  no  personal 
interest  in  you  at  all  and  can  let 
the  court  decide  what  to  do  with 
you.  But  imagine  that  this  high 
officer  also  happens  to  be  your  own 
father,  and  that  he  loves  you  as  his 
son,  despite  your  numerous  of- 
fenses. Suppose  that  in  order  to 
save  you  from  destruction,  he 
leaves  his  lofty  office  and  comes 
down  to  live  with  you  in  the  prison. 
He  takes  off  his  five  stars  and  uni- 
form and  puts  on  dungarees,  like 
your  own.  He  allows  his  hair  to  be 
clipped  to  the  skull,  as  yours  is. 
In  the  cell  he  does  everything  he 
can  to  make  you  happier :  he 
washes  your  socks  and  shares  his 
food  with  you.  There  is  nothing  too 
lowly  or  humiliating  for  him  to  do 
on  your  behalf. 

Then,  to  continue  the  illustra- 
tion, the  court-martial  is  finished, 
and  you  are  sentenced  to  die  at 
dawn.  Suppose  it  were  possible,  in 
some  way,  for  him  to  take  your 
place  in  the  electric  chair  and  to 
bear  in  dvinsr  all  the  shame  and 


Questions  for  Discussion 

These  questions  are  numbered  the 
same  as  the  divisions  of  the  outline  to 
which  they  refer. 

1.  Who  is  right,  Shaw  or 
Jesus?  Which  is  better,  an  un- 
bending personal  pride  or  a  dis- 
position to  seek  reconciliation 
and  the  patching  up  of  broken 
friendships  through  the  act  of 
forgiveness?  How  can  you  sup- 
port your  choice?  Think  of  ex- 
amples of  real-life  situations. 

2.  In  the  light  of  the  imaginary 
story  of  the  recruit,  read  over 
Romans  5:6-10  and  II  Corinthians 
5:18-19.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
these  passages  for  our  faith  and 
way  of  life?  How  does  faith  in  the 
forgiving  action  of  God  in  Jesus 
Christ  influence  our  personal 
practice  of  forgiving  others? 


guilt  that  the  law  says  you  have 
deserved.  So  this  highest  officer 
sacrifices  his  life  for  you,  sharing 
the  consequences  of  your  bad  liv- 
ing, to  show  that  he  is  still  your 
father  and  still  loves  you. 

Is  such  a  story  fantastic?  Of 
course  it  is  when  told  in  terms  of 
military  life,  or  of  ordinary  human 
circumstances.  But  for  Christian 
faith  this  story  is  no  fantasy  when 
the  father  is  known  to  be  God  the 
Father  and  the  condemned  rookie 
is  every  human  being.  For  this  is 
exactly  what  happened  when  God 
came  to  man  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ.  He  brought  himself  to  the 
lowly  depths  of  our  human  exist- 
ence in  order  to  suffer  with  us 
and  make  the  forgiveness  of  our 
sins  a  really  effective  fact. 
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Recreational  Activities 


BY  EDWARD  L.  SCHLINGMAN 


March  is  an  "indoors-outdoors" 
month.  Let's  try  both  indoor  and 
outdoor  fun.  We  might  start  with 
a  Missing  Persons  Hunt. 

If  you  have  a  mixed  group, 
choose  an  equal  number  of  men 
and  women  to  help  as  confederates. 
In  an  all-male  group  use  only 
"male  clues." 

Preparation:  Prepare  a  list  of  all 
known  clues  for  every  person. 
Coach  and  prepare  the  "missing 
persons."  Pencils  must  be  provided. 
Announce  the  number  of  persons 
who  are  "missing."  This  can  be  in 
ratio  to  the  size  of  the  group.  When 
a  missing  person  is  found,  get  his 
full  name  and  write  it  beside  the 
clue.  The  first  to  find  all  correctly 
is  the  winner. 

Male  clues:  (1)  odd  socks;  (2) 
nail  polish  on  nail  (colorless)  ;  (3) 
safety  pin  on  seat  of  pants;  (4) 
moccasins;  (5)  two  belts;  (6) 
girl's  bracelet;  (7)  red,  white,  and 
blue  tie;   (8)  girl's  comb  in  hair. 

Female  clues:  (1)  wearing  one 
glove;  (2)  two  pocketbooks;  (3) 
cross  on  the  bottom  of  one  shoe 
(instep);  (4)  two  wrist  watches; 
(5)  odd  earrings;  (6)  no  stockings 
(seams  drawn  on  legs  with  brown 
eyebrow  pencil)  ;  (7)  four  rings  on 
one  hand;  (8)  two  shades  of  nail 
polish. 

Clues  are  to  be  as  inconspicuous 
as  possible.  The  number  of  clues 
may  be  varied  according  to  the  size 
and  nature  of  the  group. 

Since  this  is  a  month  elastic  in  its 
opportunities,  try  an  Elastic  Re- 
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lay.  Have  teams  of  four-to-eight 
couples  each.  Provide  each  couple 
with  an  elastic  band.  (Use  half- 
inch  elastic  made  into  a  band  about 
eight  inches  in  diameter.  Sew  well 
when  connecting  the  ends.)  One 
person  puts  the  elastic  over  the  head 
and  down  over  the  body  to  the  feet 
of  his  partner,  who  in  turn  does  it 
to  him.  Then  the  elastic  is  passed 
to  the  next  couple,  and  so  on.  The 
first  team  to  finish  wins. 

March  is  a  time  when  generals 
begin  looking  for  new  orderlies  in 
preparation  for  field  maneuvers. 
Some  generals  are  pretty  touchy 
and  want  orderlies  who  are  quiet 
in  every  way.  Want  to  be  a  Gen- 
eral's Orderly? 

A  "general"  is  designated,  and 
he  sits  at  one  end  of  the  room  blind- 
folded. Members  of  the  group,  as 
potential  "orderlies,"  tiptoe  up  to 
him.  If  he  hears  one  coming,  he 
groans  and  points  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  sound  has  come 
to  him.  If  he  points  in  the  right 
direction,  the  "orderly"  must  sit 
on  the  floor  at  that  point,  and  an- 
other tries.  If  one  should  get 
through  and  touch  the  "general's" 
knee  without  being  heard,  he  be- 
comes the  general.  Good  way  to 
get  people  seated! 

For  a  balmy  evening,  try  a  City 
Hike.  Divide  the  total  group  into 
two  or  more  smaller  groups.  Pro- 
vide a  leader  for  each.  Groups  start 
out  together  to  the  end  of  the  first 
block.  There  each  leader  tosses  a 


coin.  If  it  falls  heads  up,  his  group 
turns  right ;  if  tails,  his  group  turns 
left.  From  this  point  on  each  group 
is  on  its  own.  Set  a  maximum  time 
for  getting  back  to  the  starting 
point.  (One  hour  is  long  enough.) 
It  is  surprising  what  happens  to 
some  groups.   Each  corner  brings 


a  new  toss  of  coins.  By  a  stroke  of 
luck  one  group  may  get  back  to 
the  starting  point  in  three  turns, 
while  another  may  be  out  the  whole 
hour  and  at  the  end  find  itself 
twenty  blocks  from  the  start. 

Have  a  swell  hike  all  on  a  March 
evening ! 
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Please  place  my  name  on  your 
mailing  list  for  The  Link.  I  can 
use  fifty  copies  per  issue. 

The  men  in  Korea  appreciate 
The  Link  and  look  forward  to  it 
each  issue. 

Chaplain  Henry  H.  Gary 
hqs.  79th  engr.  const,  bn. 

I  have  always  been  a  fond  ad- 
mirer of  The  Link.  It  has  a  par- 
ticular appeal  to  servicemen.  I  have 


been  able,  on  occasions,  to  obtain  a 
few   copies    for   distribution.    The 
ones  on  my  desk  now  are  outdated 
but  still  make  good  reading  mate- 
rial. 
Chaplain  Milford  D.  Barrick 

HAWAIIAN      INFANTRY      TRAINING 
CENTER 

We  have  been  receiving  a  few 
copies  of  The  Link  each  month, 
but  we  have  calls  for  many  more 
than  we  get  each  month. 

We  are  a  Training  Division  and 
have  a  very  large  turnover  in  per- 
sonnel. Most  of  our  men  are  those 
who  just  entered  the  Armed  Forc- 
es, and  we  would  like  to  have 
enough  wholesome  literature  to 
supply  the  needs  of  these  young 
men  while  taking  their  basic  train- 


ing:. 


Chaplain  John  W.  Kilburn 

CAMP  CHAFFEE,  ARKANSAS 
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ON   CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THIS   ISSUi' 


one  who  has  traveled  all  over  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Mexico, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark!) 


* 


Henry  Allen  Morris  ("Clyde 
Beatty  and  the  Big  Cats,"  page  2) 
is  an  Iowan  who  served  as  a 
sergeant  in  the  Air  Force  during 
World  War  II.  He  now  is  engaged 
in  Civil  Service  work  in  New  York. 


4 


O  1  1  i  e     James     Robertson 

("Crazy  Len,"  page  5)  claims  his 
greatest  interest  is  in  writing.  He's 
been  at  it  since  he  was  in  the  fourth 
grade.  He  sold  his  first  piece  his 
freshman  year  in  college.  Since 
then  he  has  sold  verse,  fiction,  ar- 
ticles, cartoon  ideas,  puzzles,  and 
juvenile  material  to  over  a  hundred 
different  magazines,  newspapers, 
and  church  publications.  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson teaches  grades  one  through 
eight  in  a  rural  school  in  Kentucky 
and  spends  the  rest  of  his  time  (?) 
working  on  a  farm  ! 


$ 


Bertha  Blanchard  ("Nature's 
Cathedral,"  page  11)  grew  up  in 
Wisconsin  but  for  the  past  twelve 
years  has  lived  in  Los  Angeles.  "I 
am  discovering  the  great  West  and 
especially  the  National  Parks,  that 
are  among  the  most  interesting  and 
the  most  beautiful  scenic  spots  in 
the  world."  (Quite  a  tribute  from 
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Louis  G.  Fink  ("Murder  in  the 
Hospital,"  page  21)  is  editor  of 
the  employees'  magazine  for  a  New 
York  bank.  In  his  spare  time  he 
writes  for  such  magazines  as 
Audubon,  Pioneer  jor  Boys,  South- 
ern Hospitals,  and  many  trade 
journals.  He  served  for  three  years 
as  public  relations  officer  at  Oliver 
General  Hospital  in  Augusta, 
Georgia.  While  in  the  Army  he 
met  his  wife,  who  urged  him  to 
write  a  mystery  story,  "Old  Lady," 
which  appeared  in  the  February- 
March,  1950,  issue  of  The  Link. 
We're  glad  to  present  another  epi- 
sode in  the  "Old  Lady's"  adven- 
tures. 


$ 


Lloyd  Foster  ("Wade  in  up  to 
Your  Neck !"  page  30)  is  the  sales 
management  end  of  a  large  cor- 
poration in  Pennsylvania.  He  tells 
us,  "Writing  an  occasional  trade 
article  or  inspirational  piece  for  a 
general  magazine  is  about  the  ex- 
tent of  my  writing.  Perhaps  the 
writing  stems  from  selling,  since 
they  are  both  based  on  the  same 
fundamental  requisite,  .  .  .  the  abil- 
ity to  express  yourself  clearly  and 
interestingly.  Some  of  these  days 
I  have  high  hopes  of  taking  a  real 
fling  at  fiction,  but  thus  far  that 
project  is  merely  filed  under  'Good 
Intentions.'  " 


BY 


BIBLE     READING 

JAMES  V.  CLAYPOOL 

FOR 

, — 

(Secy.,  promotion  of 

EVERY     DAY 
OF  THE   MONTH 

1v 

nj 

*m*-'~~J~      ■    - 

Bible   Use, 

American  Bible 

Society 

THEME:  Journeys  with  Jesus 


1  Jesus    Starts    Out Mark    1:1-22 

2  A  Busy  Sunday  Mark  1:23-45 

3  By  the  Seaside  Mark  2 

4  Out  in  the  Hills Mark  3 

5  With  Farmers  Mark  4:1-20 

6  With    Sailors    Mark    4:21-41 

7  With  a  Lunatic  Mark  5:1-20 

8  With  Sick  Women  Mark  5:21-43 

9  Rejected  at  Home .Mark  6:1-29 

10  His  Cousin  Beheaded  Mark  6:30-56 

11  Parents  and  Children  Matthew  19:1-15 

12  Plenty  of  Money  Matthew  19:16-30 

13  Overpaid?   Matthew   20:1-16 

14  Tragedy  Foreseen  ....Matthew  20:17-34 

15  Cleansing  the  Temple  Matthew  21:1.16 

16  Spinner  of  Yarns  Matthew  21:17-46 

17  Another  Good  Story  Matthew  22:1-22 


The  Top  Commandment 

Matthew   22:23-46 

Great  Servants  Matthew  23:1-22 

Heights  of  Hypocrisy 

Matthew  23:23-39 
Sorrow  over  the  City  Matthew  24:1-28 


18 

19 
20 

21 

22  Watch  Therefore  Matthew  24:29-51 

23  Not  Much  Longer  Matthew  26:1-25 

24  The  Last  Night  Matthew  26:26-56 

25  A  Stacked  Trial  Matthew  26:57-75 

26  First   Things   First   Luke    16 

27  Having  Faith Luke  17 

28  He  Lived  with  Christ  Ephesians   1 

29  A  Fond  Friend Ephesians  2 

30  A  Great  Friend Psalms  19 

31  Walking  with  Him  II  John  1 


Jesus  often  worshiped  out  of  doors,  going  up  on  a  mountain 
to  pray,  teaching  from  a  boat  on  the  lake  shore,  and  constantly 
using  nature  as  the  basis  for  the  parables.  He  did  not  neglect 
worshiping  in  the  synagogue,  "as  his  custom  was,"  but  found 
in  the  open  something  which  evoked  worship  and  brought  God 
nearer  to  him.  .  .  . 

So  we  in  modern  times  find  in  the  majesty  of  the  mountains, 
the  power  of  the  sea,  the  uprightness  of  the  trees,  and  the  glory 
of  the  heavens  something  which  causes  us  to  stop  and  remember 
their  Creator. — From  Dorothy  Wells  Pease,  Altars  Under 
the  Sky,  pp.  7-8 
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"Is  it  true  that  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  jungle  will  not  harm  you 
if  you  carry  a  torch?" 

"It  all  depends/'  answered  the 
practical  explorer,  "on  how  fast 
you  carry  it." 

— Quote 

I  had  sworn  to  be  a  bachelor, 
She  had  sworn  to  be  a  bride. 

But  I  guess  you  know  the  answer — 
She  had  nature  on  her  side. 

Smith  stopped  his  car  at  a  deso- 
late crossroads  and  yelled  to  a 
farmer  driving  a  load  of  hay: 
"Hey,  Cornsilk,  is  this  the  way  to 
Calgary?" 

The  farmer  looked  up  in  feigned 
astonishment.  "By  heck,  stranger, 
how  did  you  know  my  name  is 
Cornsilk?"  he  asked. 

"I  guessed  it,"  said  the  flippant 
motorist. 

"Then,  by  heck,"  said  the  farm- 
er, as  he  drove  on,  "guess  your  way 
to  Calgary." 

— Arkansas    Baptist 

The  hardened  and  oft-convicted 
prisoner  was  before  the  bar  to  be 
sentenced.  "I  find  you  guilty  on 
twenty-six  counts,"  said  the  Judge, 
"and  I  sentence  you  to  five  years 
on  each  count,  making  a  total  of 
130  years." 

The  prisoner,  already  well  along 
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in  years,  burst  into  tears.  The 
Judge,  taking  this  as  a  sign  of  re- 
morse, said  in  a  softened  tone,  "I 
didn't  mean  to  be  so  harsh.  I  realize 
I  have  imposed  an  unusually  severe 
sentence,  so  you  don't  have  to  serve 
the  130  years."  Then  with  a  benign 
smile  the  Judge  leaned  toward  the 
prisoner,  whose  face  showed  new- 
found hope :  "Just  do  as  much  as 
you  can!" 

"It  takes  two  to  make  a  mar- 
riage, all  right." 

"Yes,  a  single  girl  and  her  anx- 
ious mother." 

Above  the  door  of  a  church  was 
an  engraved  message  that  read, 
"This  is  the  gateway  to  heaven." 
Below  the  engraving  hung  a 
printed  sign,  Closed  During  Au- 
gust. 

— Presbyterian  Life 

God  created  heaven  and  earth, 
and  then  he  rested.  He  created  the 
sea  and  the  fish,  and  then  he  rested 
again.  Later  he  created  man,  horses, 
dogs,  other  animals,  and  then 
everyone  rested. 

Finally,  he  created  woman.  And 

since  that  time  no  one  has  rested ! 

— African  Proverb 


United  Fellowship  of  Protestants 


LINKS 


servicemen 


to  their  chaplain. 

to  their  home  churche. 

together  round  the  work 


You  are  a  LINK  in  th 
chain  of  Christian  me 
and  women  serving  their  countr 
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